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Students played with colored dust and threw it on each other in honor of Holi, a Hindu festival that celebrates the start of spring. 


Music and celebration on the beach for Holi 


By GAURI WAGLE 
Staff Writer 


Colors flew on the beach 


this past Sunday 
noon, as Hopkins students 
celebrated Holi. The tradi- 
tionally Indian festival in- 
cludes loud music, dancing 


holds first 
awareness 


after- 


and the throwing of col- 
ored powder. The cultural 
and religious significance 
of this holiday is celebrated 
throughout India, and stu- 
dents recreated this impor- 
tance on campus. 
Association for In- 
dia’s Development Johns 


| By MARY KATHERINE 
| ATKINS 
| Copy Editor 


The Foreign Affairs 
Symposium (FAS) hosted 


| Valerie Plame Wilson, a 


week 


| public advocate, novelist 


and former covert CIA 
Operations Officer, on 


| Tuesday in Shriver Hall. 


By CHRISTINA WARNER | 
and RACHEL WITKIN 
Staff Writers 


Campus Safety & Se- 
curity held its first annual 
Security Week from April 
2 to 6. The event aimed to 
provide students with the 
opportunity to experience 
and sign up for various Se- 
curity programs. 

Junior Nick Trenton, 
the Chairman of the 
SGA’s Safety and Devel- 
opment Committee came 
up with the idea to have a 
Security Week. The Safety 
and Development Com- 
mittee was created this 
year to replace the Stu- 
dent Involvement Com- 
mittee, which had a much 
broader focus. 

“This [committee] 

See SECURITY, pace A4 


Wilson addressed Hop- 
kins students and faculty 
about the importance of 


| holding the government 


accountable for their 
words and deeds. 

On July 14, 2003, Wash- 
ington Post journalist 


Robert Novak infamously 


revealed Wilson’s cover 


as a CIA operative in his 
column. 

“It was done as political 
payback to my husband, 
Joe Wilson, in retaliation, 
because he had gone after 
the central primary ratio- 
nale that the White House 
had given for going to war 
in Iraq,” Wilson said. 

Wilson began her 
speech by discussing her 
motives for joining the 
CIA, a question she is fre- 
quently asked. 

“The truth is, I joined 


Hopkins University (AI- 
DJHU), together with 
the Indian graduate stu- 
dents and Hindu Students 
Council created an event 
reminiscent of those cel- 
ebrated in India. Partici- 
pants threw boxes and 
boxes of colored powder, 


and students enjoyed 
the bhangra music and 
Indian food. 

Sruthi Sakamuri, a 
senior on the Hindu Stu- 
dents Council, loved that 
the celebrations were so 
true to the customs she 

See HOLI, pace A5 


CATHERINE GUNTHER/PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF 
Plame Wilson spoke about her political opinions and shared her story. 


the CIA because it was a 
way of serving my coun- 
try,” Wilson said. 

One of Wilson’s roles as 
an operations officer in the 
CIA was to protect Amer- 
ica’s national security by 
preventing the prolifera- 


By NATHALIA GIBBS 
Photography Editor 


The, Homewood Mu- 
seum held its Historic 
Farm Day celebration last 
Sunday afternoon to com- 
memorate the history of 
agriculture in Baltimore, 
including the museum it- 
self, which was originally 


eM 


tion of weapons of mass 

destruction. Although she 

is no longer with the CIA, 

Wilson continues to fight 

against nuclear prolifera- 

tion as a public advocate. 
After outlining her 

SEE WILSON, pace A4 


Tlomewood Museum revisits 


a farm. The festivities in- 
cluded the museum’s cur- 
rent exhibition, Federal 
Foodies: From Farm to Ta- 
ble in Early Baltimore. 

Visitors were able to par- 
ticipate in pony rides and a 
petting farm. The museum 
also offered planting les- 
sons, a speaker and a tour 
of the old farm grounds. 
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Tuition increase trends 
wilh previous years 


By KATHERINE SIMEON 
News & Features Editor 


The cost of tuition for 
full time undergraduates 
on the Homewood cam- 


with a 3.5 percent in- 
crease in costs to live in 
an on-campus residence 
hall. The cost of the “any- 
time dining” meal plan 
will also rise by 3 percent, 


pus will from $5,554 
increase ito $5,722. 
by 3.9 per- |'These new 
cent for the The University prices 
2012-2013 Works hard to hold ® ™ke the 
academic APE total cost of 
year, the tuition down by attendin gz 
Univer- restraining growthin Hopkins 
sity ange Sea eased hile 
nounced ot he living on- 
last week. — Dennis O'Shea, campus, 
Theres \in- Director of Media with a meal 
creased : plan-- to- 
tuition, Relations tal $60,670. 
which will 'This is an 
apply to Sees Overall 3.5 
both the percent in- 


School of Arts and Sci- 
ences and the School of 
Engineering, will amount 
to $43,930 --$1,650 more 
than this year’s cost. 
On-campus living ex- 
penses will also increase, 


crease from this year’s to- 
tal cost. 

“The university works 
very hard to hold tuition 
down by restraining the 
growth in its costs,” 

See TUITION, pace AS 


Univ. admits students 
for-class of 2016 


By NASH JENKINS 
Senior Staff Writer 


Hopkins accepted 17.7 
percent of applicants into 
the undergraduate class 
of 2016 last week, mark- 
ing a new record low and 
continuing a _ decade’s 
trend of increasing selec- 
tivity. 

Of the 20,496 applica- 
tions submitted in late 
December — marking a 
five percent increase from 
last year — 3,071 received 
an offer of admission 
last Thursday. Statistics 
provided by Dean of En- 
rollment and Academic 
Services William Conley 
confirm that this year’s 
admissions decisions ex- 
emplify Hopkins’ recent 


tivity. 


“Our applicant pool 


surge in appeal and selec- 


has certainly gotten 
stronger, and the Class of 
2016 confirms this,” Con- 
ley said. 

Statistics depict a 
marked increase in both 
academic ability and di- 
versity from years past. 
Students admitted to the 
Class of 2016 had an aver- 
age SAT score of 1450 and 
an average unweighted 
grade point average (GPA) 
of 3.81. 

The group is both 
geographically and de- 
mographically heteroge- 
neous: 65 nations and all 
50 states are represented 
in the mix, a quarter of 
which consists of under- 
represented minority stu- 
dents — African-Ameri- 
can, Hispanic and Native 
American applicants — 
and 38 percent of which 

See ADMISSIONS, pace A5 


lustoric roots with farm day 


GEORGINA EDIONSERI/PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF 


Llamas, ponies, rabbits and chickens stormed Homewood on Sunday. 
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Annual student employment week for students, faculty, stall 


By ASHLEY EMERY 
News & Features Editor 


National Student Em- 
ployment Week, from Apr 
2 to 6, recognized and cel- 
ebrated the approximately 
4,200 undergraduate and 
graduate students who 
work on campus and in the 
community while attend- 
ing Hopkins. The week 
also aims to recognize the 
efforts of the faculty and 
staff who employ the stu- 
dents. 

“This week is really to 
honor the contributions 
made by our students, 
but also to thank all of 
the staff and faculty who 
hire, supervise and men- 
tor them because it really 
is an extension of the class- 


room,” D. Lynn O'Neil, 
Director of Student Em- 
ployment Services, and 


coordinator of the week, 
said. “You're doing hands- 
on. You're learning time 
management. You're learn- 
ing team-building skills. 
You're learning so many 
professional skills, work- 
ing in the offices and labs, 
that you cannot learn in 
the classroom. . .it’s part of 
the students’ educational 
development.” 

National Student Em- 
ployment Week is en- 
dorsed by Governor 


This past Tuesday, the 
20th annual award cere- 
mony in the Glass Pavilion 
named and honored both 
the Student Employee and 
Supervisor of the Year, and 
celebrated all nominees. 
There were approximately 
120 attendees at the award 
ceremony. Every student 
nominated and 
their supervisor were in- 


who is 


vited to attend, as well as 
all of the employers nomi- 
nated by the students. 

The award 
has exponentially 


ceremony 
grown 
since its inception. 

“| remember our first 
year of doing this. We in- 
vited the student who won, 
all the deans, the vice pres- 
ident of HR. . .it was all of 
the dignitaries and the stu- 
dent. After that, we knew 
that we had to invite all-the 
nominees,” O'Neil 
“IWe] celebrate the spirit 
of student employment 
from all perspectives—the 
students, the staff and the 
faculty. Everyone does so 
much.” 

This past year, 37 stu- 
dents and 13 staff or facul- 
ty were nominated for the 
Student Employee and Su- 
pervisor of the Year. Senior 
Paul Gottlich, who works 
for University Administra- 
tion in the Department of 
Building Operations and 


said. 


Activities and events were held to celebrate students, faculty and staff. 


Martin O’Malley, Mayor 
Stephanie Rawlings Blake 
and President Ron Dan- 
iels. Of the 4,200 student 
employees, approximately 
half are undergraduates 
and half are graduates. 

The week featured two 
main events: Bingo Night 
at Nolan’s and an award 
ceremony. 

This past Monday eve- 
ning, the kick-off event of 
Student Employment Week 
was Bingo Night at No- 
lan’s, with approximately 
80 students attending. 
Each game paid $20 and 
the final game had a jack- 
pot prize of $200. The win- 
ner of the jackpot prize was 
freshman Daniel Woods, a 
student worker. Johns Hop- 
kins Federal Credit Union 
sponsored the event. 


Maintenance, was named 
Student Employee of the 
Year. His employer, Paul 
Jacobus, nominated him. 
Gottlich was awarded 


$750 from Student Employ- | 


ment Services, a JHU Pen 
& Pencil set from the Presi- 
dent’s Office and a certifi- 


cate of recognition signed | 


by President Daniels. 

In accordance with the 
annual tradition, Paul's 
nomination makes 


petition for the Student 
Employee of the Year and, 
eventually, the national 
competition. Students 


from Hopkins have won | 


the Maryland competition 
three times. 

Jessica Swadow, an Ad- 
ministrative Coordinator 
in the Whiting School of 


COURTESY OF STUDENT EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 
Many prizes were given out at Nolan’s celebratory bingo night. 


* 


him | 
eligible for the state com- | 


Engineering Academic 
Affairs Office, was named 
the Supervisor of the Year 
at the ceremony. Swadow 
was nominated by sopho- 
more Marisa Babb. 

Senior Kerry Best came 
in second place for the Stu- 
dent Employee of the Year 
award, and received $250. 
She received five nomina- 
tions from faculty and staff 
in the Department ot Ge- 
ography and Environmen- 
tal Engineering, as well as 
one from her supervisor in 
Biophysics. She works in 
both departments. 

Student Employment 
Week sought to encourage 
employers to reward all 
their student workers for 
their dedication and per- 
formance. 

“We just want to give 
back, because the students 
give so much to us. And 
we want all of the depart- 
ments to do something, for 
their students this time of 
year,” O'Neil said. 

O'Neil coordinated the 
gifts that were given to 
student workers on behalf 
of their employers. Gifts 
included cupcakes, _ bal- 
loons, ice cream deliveries, 
gift jars and snack bags. 

“We posted temp jobs 
because we just needed 
students to make deliveries 
[of gifts] this week to make 
it easy on departments. We 
said, ‘Look we really want 
you to do something for 
your students. We're going 
to make it easy on you,” 
O'Neil said. 

The food festivities were 
not confined to student 
workers; free food was 
available in Garland Hall 
all week to bring aware- 
ness to student employ- 
ment. 


Additionally, | Student 
Employment Services 
sponsored a survey for stu- 
dents to collect informa- 
tion about student percep- 
tions of employment. 

O'Neil emphasized the 


COURTESY OF STUDENT EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 
The performance of student employees was recognized on campus with various gifts, prizes and awards. 


strength of and opportu- 
nities gained through stu- 
dent employment. 
“Student employment is 
far more than a paycheck. . 
Yes, itis to make extra mon- 
ey, but it’s also a great way 


to network. You're building 
that foundation for refer- 
ences when you're getting 
ready for graduate school 
or beyond. And you're get- 
ting an experience that 
you'll never forget.” 


Berzoff-lohen creates Baltimore Int 


By SUZ AMEDI 
Staff Writer 


It is difficult to assess 
the long-term impact that 
poverty has on Baltimore. 
40 percent of public school 
students fail to graduate 
on time and 1 in 3 of youth 


| are living in poverty. Some 


may student Zeke Berzoff- 
Cohen saw a rich opportu- 
nity for improvement. As 
a graduate student at the 
Hopkins School of Public 
Policy, Cohen is focusing 
on education, urban policy 
and critical race theory — 
which he describes as a 
“create your own mystery 
kind of thing.” 

However, prior to enter- 
ing graduate school, Cohen 
had already co-founded 
his own non-profit organi- 
zation to train Baltimore 
youth in community-orga- 


| nizing skills. And thus, Co- 


hen and Yasmene Mumby, 
another Hopkins alumna, 
created Baltimore Inter- 
section. The program con- 
sists of three stages — first, 
teaching community orga- 
nizing skills to a group of 
Baltimore youth. Second, 
asking them to assess the 
communities’ needs and 
inefficiencies and, third, 
addressing these needs. 

“1 think when we think 
of inner city kids, we think 


of them as part of the prob- 


lem, as victims or (at best) 
as by-standers, but what if 
we shift that paradigm and 
make them the solution to 
the problem? That’s what 
we wanted to do through 
Project Intersection,” Co- 
hen said. 

Perhaps every moment 
in Cohen's life has led 
him to his passion — com- 
munity organization and 
problem-solving. The most 
pivotal moment for him 
and his greatest inspira- 
tion for Project Intersec- 
tion, according to Cohen, 
was during his stint with 
Teach for America after 
graduating Goucher Col- 
lege. He taught in West Bal- 
timore at George Towson 
Elementary Middle School 
in the heart of Sandtown- 
Winchester. 


“(The neighborhood is] 
economically devastated 
by industrialization, seg- 
regation, and white-black 
flight,” Cohen said. 

The community’s main 
economy was the drug 
market, and Cohen was 
devastated to see high 
school kids doing drugs on 
his way to school each day. 
One day, he stopped to ask 
one of the kids where he 
had gone to school and 
how he had gotten into the 
position he was in only to 
discover that the boy had 
attended George Towson 
Elementary Middle School 
and dropped out of school 
in the ninth grade to sup- 
port his family and his 
siblings. 

And that was when Co- 
hen realized that he could 
not affect the change he 
wanted to see in the area 
only through teaching. So- 
cial change would have to 
come through Baltimore 
youth themselves. 

“We were losing a sig- 
nificant portion of our 
kids,” Cohen said. “and in 
order to combat the pov- 
erty and the drug abuse 
and the crime and all the 
social ills I was seeing, 
the young people them- 
selves had to get involved. 
I was not going to be able 
to fix these problems. If 
education inequity is the 
civil rights struggle of 
this generation, which I 
believe it is, I have to ask 
myself why we haven't 
enlisted this generation of 
students in the fight just 
like we did in the civil 
rights era when young 
people were marching, 
bitten by dogs and jailed 
for what they believed 
inns 

And it was this event 
that spurred Cohen. and 
Mumby to establish Proj- 
ect Intersection to target 
students who were having, 
difficulties in a normal aca- 
demic setting. 

Cohen's activist roots 
go even further back to 
his days as an undergrad- 
uate at Goucher College. 
During his junior year, 
Cohen became frustrated 


with the University’s Stu- 
dent Government Asso- 
ciation — a group that he 
describes as a “glorified 


party planning commit- 
tee” at the time. Cohen 
himself ran for SGA presi- 
dent, and, upon being 
elected his senior year, es- 
tablished the “Social Jus- 
tice Project” — a program 
that funded students to 
get involved in social 
work in Baltimore. 

“T felt an obligation, 
given the amount of 
wealth and privilege I 
saw at Goucher to make 
a difference,” Cohen said. 
“Colleges have so much 
to offer in terms of intel- 
lectual and human capi- 
tal to cities, and I believe 


COURTESY OF ZEKE BERZOFF-COHENI 
Baltimore youth learn about how to benefit theiir community. 


that a real marriage could 
occur between students 
in Baltimore and the city 
that hasn’t quite occurred 
yet.” 


rsection. 


The thoughts that Cohen 
had at Goucher are univer- 
sal to all college campuses 
— including Homewood. 
With his experiences, Co- 
hen has a simple message 
to Hopkins students: share 
your talents. 

“Identify your own 
passion, and pursue it re- 
lentlessly. You have an ob- 
ligation to share those pas- 
sions and use your intellect 
to make the world a better 
place,” Cohen said. 

At Baltimore intersec- 
tion, college student in- 
terns and academic men- 
tors are matched up with 
underpriviledged students 
to discuss the college pro- 
cess for people who do not 
have close relatives who 


have gone through it. For 
more information, e-mail 
baltimoreintersection@ 
gmail.com or visit: www. 
baltimoreintersection.com. 
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’ COURTESY OF WWWEFANTASTICEGYPT.COM 
Using his fellowship, Jordan-Davis was able to observe Egyptian artifacts in Europe and meeting with scholars. 


Wilson fellow studies ancient Egypt 


Project focuses on interpersonal relationships 


By DEVIN ALESSIO 
Staff Writer 


Egyptology is the study 
of ancient Egyptian civi- 
lization, from art to litera- 
ture to religion to history. A 
well-established academic 
field, western culture con- 
siders it a branch of archae- 
ology. Such a specific topic 
is difficult to pursue, espe- 
cially with a full Hopkins 
courseload. 

However, senior Ve- 

ronica Jordan-Davis, a 

Public Health Studies 
and Near Eastern Studies 
double major from Princ- 
eton, N.J., was able to 
explore Egyptology and 
quench her curiosity as a 
Woodrow Wilson Fellow. 
Jordan-Davis Woodrow 
Wilson project examines 
the mature of ancient 

_ Egyptian relationships. 
In an email conversation 
with The News-Letter, she 
discusses her interest in 
her field, her travels, her 
interviews, the results of 
her project and her Hop- 
kins experience. 


The News-Letter (N-L): 
What is your Woodrow 
Wilson project? How did 
you become interested in 
this topic? 

Jordan-Davis (VJD): I 
am looking at what can be 
determined about the na- 
ture of ancient Egyptian 
relationships from the arti- 
facts they left behind in the 
archaeological record. The 
relationships I am exam- 
ining range from familial 
ties to lovers, spouses and 
crushes to close friend- 
ships. 

I have been interested in 
Egyptology for a decade, 
and was interested in this 
aspect of ancient Egypt 
since it has not been written 
about before. Despite the 
fact that the ancient Egyp- 
tians lived 3000 years ago, 


much of their lives have 
similarities to our own — 
long friendships are val- 
ued, attractive young men 
and women were lusted 
over and significant others 
were cherished. 


N-L: What was the most 
interesting or unexpected 
thing that happened to you 
while conducting your re- 
search? 

VJD: Through my 
Woodrow Wilson grant, I 
was able to travel to Europe 
to view certain artifacts in 
person and to interview 
Egyptology scholars and 
curators. 

I had previously trav- 
eled throughout Egypt 
before receiving the grant. 
The experience of travel- 
ing, often alone, enabled 
me to learn more and grow 
as a person. 


N-L: Who has influenced 
or inspired you throughout 
conducting this research? 

VJD: My mentor, Dr. 
Betsy Bryan has helped me 
tailor my research project. 
Also, Dr. David Silverman 
of UPenn also helped me 
focus on aspects of my 
project that had not been 
previously researched. I 
also greatly valued inter- 
viewing the scholars I met 
abroad who shared their 
thoughts on my thesis, in- 
cluding Dr. Baines of Ox- 
ford. 


N-L: What was your big- 
gest challenge throughout 
the project? 

VJD: Not so mucha chal- 
lenge, but, due to schedul- 
ing issues, I was not able to 
meet with two Egyptolo- 
gists I had wanted to. 


N-L: Do you plan on fur- 
ther studying this topic? 
VJD: Perhaps. 


N-L: What do you do 


other than the Woodrow 
Wilson Fellowship and 
what else are you involved 
in on campus? 

VJD: I founded a social 
justice organization in 2009 
called Identity, and have 
been President of the group 
since then. I also tutor ref- 
ugee children in Baltimore 
through the Refugee Ac- 
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Panel discusses MI) museums, history 


By NASH JENKINS 
Senior Stall Writer 


Krieger Hall served 
host to a panel discus- 
sion on the representation 
of history in the popular 
arena at Homewood this 
past Monday. The event 


H | was sponsored by Hop- 
| kins’ 


interdisciplinary 
Program of Museums and 
Society. 

Moderated by Avi Dec- 
ter, the director of the Jew- 
ish Museum of Maryland, 


| the panel consisted Kym 
| Rice, who directs George 


tion Project, and serve on | 
| history,” he said. “And his- 


its Executive Board. 


I am also the Editor-in- | 


Chief of Zeniada, the old- | 


est literary arts magazine 
on campus. 


N-L: What advice would | sisted largely of freshmen 


you give to freshmen cur- | 


rently applying for the 
Woodrow Wilson? 

VJD: 
mend choosing a topic that 
is doable in the three years 
you would have in the pro- 
gram, and which will keep 
you inspired throughout 


that time. 


N-L: What's the biggest 
thing you've learned about 
yourself as a result of this 
experience as a Woodrow 
Wilson Fellow? 

VJD: Ihave learned (and 
perhaps become) more in- 
dependent throughout the 
course of this project. Being 
entrusted to complete your 
own thesis and research 
coming into Hopkins gave 
me a lot of responsibility. 

Also, traveling, com- 
municating with others in 
different languages and 
interacting with the best 
scholars in Egyptology in- 
creased my confidence and 
independence. 

The Woodrow Wilson 
Program gave me the op- 
portunity to both chal- 
lenge myself academically 
and also to expand my ho- 
rizons through my travel 
experiences. It has added 
tremendously to my col- 
legiate experience and my 
life goals. 


a4 


| 
I would recom- 


Washington University’s 
Museum Studies depart- 
ment, and Ken Yellis, a 
director at Project Devel- 
opment Systems, a Rhode 
Island-based private firm 
that facilitates the devel- 
opment of cultural exhibi- 
tions at museums across 
the United States. 

Jennifer Kingsley, a lec- 
turer in the Museums and 
Society program, intro- 
duced the trio by glossing 
their agenda and he thesis 
of her department. 

“We are here to dis- 
cuss means of cultivating 
knowledge and maintain- 
ing artifacts of culture,” 
Kingsley said to the crowd 
in Krieger 304. 

Decter commenced 
the discussion by both re- 
phrasing Kingsley’s com- 
ment and providing a cor- 
ollary to it. 

“This is a discussion of 


tory [concerns] the telling 
of painful tales. It is imper- 
ative that we make peace 
with the past.” 

The audience, which con- 


and sophomores in Muse- 
ums and Society’s under- 
graduate seminars, inter- 
jected the discussion with 
both questions and anec- 
dotes, citing personal expe- 
riences in exploring history 


| via museum exhibitions. 


+b ¥ 


Decter, Rice and Yellis 
centered their  presen- 
tation accordingly, dis- 
cussing the imperative 
emotional fabric in such 
exhibitions at preeminent 
museums the Anne 
Frank House in Amster- 
dam, for example. 

‘The Anne Frank 
House] is effective be- 
cause it both conveys 
the story up close, with 
the actual residence of 
the Frank family, and 
also provides an. objec- 
tive interpretation of the 


to find a means to apply it 
to the world beyond text- 
books,” freshman. Eliza- 
beth Arenz, a student in 
the seminar, said after the 
panel. “I took this semi- 
nar to find ways to do it. 
. .Today’s discussion gave 
me an appreciation for 
the emotional element of 
history, which sometimes 
seems to get lost in the 
academic translation of 
things.” 

To such sentiments, 
Rice gave a nod of approv- 
al. A scholar of history 


events that and custo- 
transpired,” dian of ar- 
Yellis ex- tifacts since 
plained. It comes down mid-1970s 

Decter ‘ | — she has 
applied such to emotiona worked in 


examples to 
a __ broader 


contact with the 


visitor. How do we 


the Library 
of Congress 


context. and the 

“Tt comes : “16 New . York 
down to establish it? Public — Li- 
emotional —Avi DECKER, brary, the 
contact with country’s 
the visi- DIRECTOR OF THE largest col- 
tor. How do JEWISH Museum OF lections | of 
we — estab- historical 
lish it?” he MARYLAND documents 
asked, rhe- == Rice 
torically. “It stressed 
comes down the impor- 


to voice — the narrative. 
Use the first person voice, 
because the landscape of 
history stories comes from 


the people.” 
For students in at- 
tendance, the discussion 


provided expert advice to 
supplement the lessons of 
the undergraduate semi- 
nars, which, through an 
interdisciplinary approach 
cross-linked with the uni- 
versity’s | Anthropology, 
History and History of Art 
departments, serve to aug- 
ment an understanding of 
history’s practical presen- 
tations. 

“T came to Hopkins 
hoping to study history, 
given the prestige of the 
History Department here, 
but I knew that I wanted 


$2 off one chick 


tance of amplifying facts 
through personal stories 
and, in doing so, cultivat- 
ing ideas. 

“Narrative’s a crucial 
tool,” she said. “It con- 
nects the past to present 
day.” 

She went on to cap the 
panel’s thesis by provid- 
ing a metaphor for her 
responsibility, and that 
of Decter and Yellis and 
all other members of the 
curatorial field, for pre- 
serving and interpreting 
history. 

“Through what we do 
at museums, we're the ‘vil- 


lage explainers,” she said 


to laughter and apprecia- 
tive nods. “It’s our job to 
take what happened and 
give it to the world.” 
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Tahrawi reflects on path trom refugee to prolessor 


Arabic Professor discusses childhood struggles and inspirational travels 


By CHRISTINA SOCIAS 
Staff Writer 


Since his childhood, 
Professor Khalil Tahrawi 
has dreamt of becoming 
a teacher. He always had 
plans to become an edu- 
cator. But, at a young age, 
Tahrawi would discover 
that not all would go as 
planned for his future and 
the future of his Palestin- 
ian family. 

In 1948, after the esca- 
lation of the Arab-Israeli 
Conflict, Tahrawi and 
his family were forced to 
leave their southern Pal- 
estinian village and head 
to a refugee camp in the 
Gaza Strip. 

“It was very difficult,” 
Tahrawi said. “We lived 
part of our lives in tents 
then we moved to houses 
built by the United Na- 
tions.” 

Tahrawi recalled how 
his new home had no utili- 
ties, electricity or bath- 
rooms, requiring him and 
his family to use public re- 
strooms. 

Living as a refugee in 


For Tahrawi, the solu- 
tion to the conflict is not 
the two-state solution pro- 
posed by President Obama 
and many other world 
leaders. 

‘I do believe the Israe- 
lis and the Palestinians 
should live in one state, 
and work together to 
make that place the place 
of everyone,” Tahrawi 
said. 

Tahrawi would live as 
a political refugee until he 
turned eighteen and be- 
gan college at Cairo Uni- 


versity in Egypt. While 
studying as an_ under- 
graduate in Cairo, Tah- 


rawi's life changed drasti- 
cally. 

“I really enjoyed the ex- 
perience of the undergrad- 
uate life,” Tahrawi said. “It 
was the funniest [part] of 
my life; we always laugh 
and [were] happy.” 

At Cairo, Tahrawi was 
not yet interested in major- 
ing in the Arabic language. 
He enjoyed history and 
the French language and 
would have majored in 
the two if he had not been 
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shelters, Tahrawi learned 
how quickly a refugee’s 
fortune could turn. Tah- 
rawi remembers the storm 
that literally blew his home 
—a simple tent — away. 

“Tn one storm our tent is 
gone and have you to work 
really hard to get another 
one,” Tahrawi said. 

Despite his displace- 
ment and life as a refugee 
for sixteen years on ac- 
count of the Arab-Israeli 
conflict, Tahrawi harbors 
no ill feelings toward the 
Israelis. 

“I don’t blame them 
(Israelis) because this is 
what they were told,” 
Tahrawi said. “I do be- 
lieve from my heart, there 
are honest Israelis who 
feel for the Palestinians 
and their situations. 


with his peers, but he es- 
pecially appreciated those 
bonds he formed with his 
professors in Egypt. 

“My professors were 
some of the best professors 
in Egypt,” Tahrawi said. 
“I feel with gratitude for 
them — I learned a lot from 
them.” 

In addition to his aca- 
demics at Cairo, Tahrawi 
loved to travel. He visited 
many different places, but 
none would compare to 
the marvel of the United 
States. 

“IT felt like the United 
States itself is a world by 
itself,” Tahrawi said. “I still 
needed to discover the U.S. 
more before thinking about 
going anywhere else.” 

Tahrawi would fall in 
love with the Hawaii and 
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Florida. After his under- 
grad years, Tahrawi lived 
in the United States to earn 
his Masters and Doctorate 


degrees. 
Tahrawi_ received his 
Masters in Arabic from 


Saint Xavier University in 
Illinois and his Doctorate 
from Nova Southeastern 
University in Florida. Tah- 
rawi concentrated his the- 
sis and studies on teach- 
ing the Arabic language to 
non-native speakers. 

He would then go on 
to teach Arabic at a num- 
ber of universities such as 
American University in 
Washington D.C.. But for 
Tahrawi, none compared 
to Hopkins. He arrived 
at Homewood eight years 
ago and since then, be- 
lieves Hopkins is unique 
compared to other insti- 
tutions. 

“Hopkins has a unique 
setting, which I did not 
find at other institutes I 
worked at,” Tahrawi said. 

“(What] I like most 
about Hopkins is the type 
of students they have. The 
students are very commit- 
ted to their education, very 
diligent and very respect- 
ful at the same time.” 

For Tahrawi, teaching 
Hopkins undergraduates 
is a pleasure and an honor. 
He believes the relation- 
ship between a teacher and 
a student is truly an equal 
exchange. 

“T feel like teaching is a 
continuation of socializa- 
tion with the people,” Tah- 
rawi said. “Teaching is not 
only giving but take.” 

Part of this pride and 
honor Tahrawi has for his 
job as a professor stems 
from his culture. Arabic 
culture honors educators. 

“The teacher was very 


COURTESY OF KHALIL TAHRAWI 
Tahrawi in his college years, which he cites as a highlight of his life. 


well respected in the com- 
munity and the society,” 
Tahrawi said. “You ‘also 
feel like you are someone | 
who is important.” 

In turn, Tahrawi recom- 
mends all undergraduates 
enjoy their time in college 
and think seriously about 
their futures. 

“Live the experience | 
of the undergraduate and 
truly enjoy it,” Tahrawi 
said. “Because this is, I be- 
lieve, the best time in the | 
person’s life.” 

Although Tahrawi's 
undergraduate years have 
come and gone, Tahrawi 
still enjoys life as an Arabic 
professor, working with 
complete beginners to ad- 
vanced Arabic speakers. 
He is also a proud father 
and other activities out of 
the classroom. 

For fun, Tahrawi enjoys 
gardening and working in 
his yard. He grows a mul- 
titude of vegetables and 
other produce. 

“T like to do my gar- 
den,” Tahrawi said. “I en- 
joy planting tomatoes and | 
cucumber and watermel- 
on.” 

Tahrawi, along with fel- | 
low Arabic Professor Fadel 
Abdallah, is currently pro- 
ducing a series of college 
level Arabic textbooks. 
The textbook series is ti- 
tled: Windows in Arabic 
and its Culture and cur- 
rently covers three levels 
of Arabic. 

Tahrawi derives joy 
from many outlets: his gar- 
dens, the Arabic language 
and teaching. His expe- 
riences, both laborious 
and happy, have helped 
Tahrawi instill this appre- 
ciation and joy throughout 
the classroom in his Arabic 
students. 


Outed CIA spy shares 


| ‘exper lence 


WILSON, From Al 
function in the CIA, Wilson 
described the unfolding of 
events that lead up to Jul. 
14, 2003, when her identity 


| was exposed. Wilson de- 
| scribed her confusion with 


President George W. Bush’s 
State of the Union address 


| in Jan. 2003, which stated 
| that Britain had gained in- 
| telligence that Sadam Hus- 
| sein sought large amounts 


of uranium from Africa. 

“I just hope that the 
President and his close ad- 
visers around him know 
what they are doing be- 
cause we are going to go to 
war,” Wilson said. 

The President's findings 
contradicted what Wilson 


| and her team at the CIA 


had discovered. 

“Based on intelligence | 
had seen, I did not under- 
stand how they could come 
to that conclusion, but I had 
to believe that the Presi- 
dent and his advisers had 
access and an understand- 


| ing of intelligence that was 


different from what I saw,” 
Wilson said. 

When the United States 
failed to find weapons of 
mass destruction in Iraq, 
Wilson’s husband decided 
to write an op-ed piece for 
The New York Times detail- 
ing his trip to Niger, as a 
request of the CIA, and his 
lack of findings concerned 
with the sale of uranium to 
Iraq. Wilson’s husband sug- 
gested that the intelligence 
that led to the Iraq War had 
been manipulated. 

Soon afterward, Wil- 
son’s identity was revealed 
in The Washington Post. 

“J don’t know if you've 
ever had that moment in 
your life, many of you are 
perhaps too young still, but 
you realize in that moment 
that everything you do is 
changed,” Wilson said. 

In 2006, Wilson realized 
it was time to resign from 


| the CIA. In that same year, 


Wilson and her husband 
decided to file a civil suit 
against Vice President Dick 
Cheney, Lewis Libby, Karl 
Rove, Richard Armitage 
and others. 

The decision to file a 
civil suit was challenging 
for Wilson. 

“When we first dis- 
cussed this possibility of 
doing a civil suit, | wanted 
nothing to do with it,” Wil- 
son said. “All I could see 
-was it would be financially 
ruinous, and it would just 
be more pain protracted 
over time, and | just want- 
ed to make it all go away.” 

Ultimately, Wilson , de- 


with Hop 


cided to take action for three 
reasons: to get out the facts, 
to hold public officials ac- 
countable and to ensure that 
what happened to her never 
happens to anyone else. 

“How did it come to 
this?” Wilson said. “How 
did it come to an administra- 
tion outing one of their own 
CIA officers who served her 
country well and_ loyally, 
working on what they had 
said to be our number one 
national security issue.” 

Although officials 
claimed that the Wilsons 
were not justified in their 
decision to sue, Wilson is 
proud that she was able to 
hold her government ac- 
countable and make the 
truth known. 

“Despite what happened, 
we are not bitter. We believe 
deeply in this country, deep- 
ly in its institutions that help 
make it run,” Wilson said. 

Wilson ended her speech 
by encouraging students to 
consider public service. 

“The problems are big- 
ger and badder than ever, 
and we need the best and 
the brightest,” Wilson said. 

Currently, Wilson lives in 
Santa Fe, New Mexico with 
her husband and children. 
She remains active in the 
counter-proliferation move- 
ment. Wilson spread shared 
her expertise on counter- 
proliferation in the critically 


acclaimed documentary 
Countdown to Zero. 
Wilson’s speech was 


attended by a large and 
lively audience. Students 
sympathized with Wilson 
and her desire to persevere 
and build a new life. 

“J found Wilson to be an 
interesting and engaging 
speaker. I enjoyed hearing 
her story a and her efforts to 


more Kirsten Caceen care 
“Tam thankful for FAS for 
holding the symposium 
and bringing in a diverse 
range of speakers.” 

Jillian Martynec, Execu- 
tive Director of FAS, be- 
lieved last night’s event was 
one of the most successful 
events that FAS has hosted. 

“Not only was her speech 
enlightening, but the atten- 
tion she gave in the ques- 
tion and answer section and 
the accessibility she gave in 
the meet and greet session 
afterwards was unparal- 
leled,” Martynec told The 
News-Letter in a phone inter- 
view. “She offered a level of 
accessibility and poise and 
presented herself in such an‘ 
interesting way. It’s some- 
thing that I have not seen in 
all of my years at Hopkins.” 


Activities and panel raise awareness about security issues for students 


SECURITY, From A1 
focuses more. . .on cam- 
pus improvement projects 
and ways to get students 
more involved on cam- 
pus,” Trenton said. “We 
work with Campus Safety 
and Security to set up pro- 
grams and to coordinate 
between students and be 
that link between security 
and the student body.” 

Trenton envisioned Secu- 


rity Week as a way for stu- - 


dents to get more involved 
and knowledgeable about 
what Security does on cam- 
pus. He feels that students 
generally do not know a lot 
about Security past the Hop 
Cops and the blue lights. 

“The idea behind Secu- 
rity Week-was, there's all 
these really great programs 
that Security offers and 
there’s all these great tips 
that they’re able to give to 
students, but there’s no one 
solidified time when every- 
one can learn all these great 
things and register for all 
these programs.” 

During Security Week, 
students are able to learn 
about programs such as the 
Neighborhood Walks, the 
housing safety inspections 
and the crime watch pro- 
grams. At each event, stu- 


' dents are able to register for 


as many programs as they 
want to. 

“There's all these great 
programs that we really 
wanted to advertise, and 
we couldn't find a good 
way to push these programs 
out there and get people 
involved,” Trenton said. 
“When students go to these 
events, security becomes a 
little less hazy.” 

On Monday, students 
were able to drive a golf cart 
on the Freshman Quad with 
impaired vision courtesy of 
“beer goggles.” Sexual As- 
sault Response Unit (SARU) 
hosted a Tuesday night pan- 
el and Hopkins Emergency 
Response Organization 
(HERU) presented a disaster 
situation. 

Today will offer a self- 
defense showcase on the 
Freshman Quad, and the 
week culminates on Friday 
afternoon with a security 
game show hosted by Car- 
rie Bennett, the “Shush” 
Lady, on the Gilman Quad. 
Those who attend the events 
receive raffle tickets for Fri- 
day’s prizes. 

Tuesday's SARU panel, a 
yearly event, offered a vari- 
ety of resources from on and 
off-campus speakers. 


a 


“Our panel is mainly 
to provide students with 
know-how of the resources 
for them on and off-campus 
when it comes to cases of 
sexual assault,” Linda Song, 
co-president of SARU, wrote 
in an email to The News-Let- 
ter. She was positive at the 
panel's inclusion in security 
week. 

Jennifer Naber, Assistant 
Director of Res Life, spoke 
about giving students in- 
formation and access as 
well Res Life staff’s recent 
sexual assault training. Al- 
lison Boyle of the Office of 
Institutional Equity talked 
about the process by which 
students can lodge formal 
complaints. 

“It’s a complaint process 
that can coexist with a po- 
lice investigation, but we're 
internal to the pave 
Boyle said. 

Lieutenant Mark fone of 
Campus Safety and Secu- 
rity spoke about Security's 
involvement within the uni- 
versity, as Boyle referenced, 
and also their collaboration 
with Baltimore resources. 

“We exhaust all links to 
the best of our ability,” Long 
said in reference to the in- 
vestigation aspect of sexual 
assault or harassment cases. 


Dr. Alan Joffe, Executive 
Director of Health & Well- 
ness, similarly echoed the 


interdepartmental coordi- 
nation. 
The SARU panel also fea- 


tured non-affiliate speakers 
such as Debra Holbrook, a 
forensic nurse from Mercy 
Medical Center. She spoke 
about the forensic proce- 
dures they offer to victims, 
reiterating a common topic 
of the evening — the vic- 
tim’s choice about how to 
proceed. Forensic evidence 
can be held for a year if the 
victim does not desire po- 
lice involvement at the pres- 
ent time, allowing one to 
change his or her mind in 
the future. 

Two members from the 
Baltimore Police Sexual As- 
sault Unit were also pres- 
ent. Lieutenant Chris Jones 
mentioned recent changes 
in their response policies 
which limit the number of 
times that a victim has to re- 
tell his or her story. 

“Indirectly we were try- 
ing to do the right thing, but 
hurting the victim,” Jones 
said. 

Jones sits on a sexual as- 
sault response team panel 
with Holbrook, exemplify- 
ing the continual efforts to 


revise the methods behind 
sexual assault investigation. 

“Tt can be revictimizing 
to tell your story to a whole 
group of people,” Holbrook 
explained. 

Junior Aishwarya Ra- 
jagopalan thinks that the 
Security Week events were 
very informative. 

“Panels like the SARUs 
are both informative and 
necessary for students on 
this campus,” Rajagopalan 
said. “Though we are fortu- 
nate to be on a campus with 
excellent security, once we 
graduate and move away, 
this may not be the case.” 

Trenton also sees Secu- 
rity Week as a way to help 
students remember vital 
safety tips. They are espe- 
cially focusing on pedestri- 
an safety, due to the recent 
accidents. 

“That’s one thing that 
we're trying to attain out 
“of Security Week is raising 
awareness about crossing 
the street and looking both 
ways. For instance, we're 
going to be getting some 
signs up in the next couple 
of days,” he said. “They'll 
be fun, quirky signs say- 
ing look both ways, one of 
them’s going to have giant 


eyeballs. It’s kind of silly but 


it gets their attention. It’s is- 
sues like this, which I think 
are the most important ones 
that SGA should be looking 
at.” 

Executive Director of 
Campus Safety & Security 
Edmund Skrodski feels 
that Security Week is im- 
portant especially because 
Hopkins is located in a 
city. He wants students to 
know as much information 


’ as possible in order to keep 


themselves safe. 

“The University is lo- 

cated in the heart of a ma- 
jor urban area that has all 
of the security concerns 
and inherent risks of any 
large city. When new stu- 
dents arrive on campus and 
throughout their first year 
they are given a tremen- 
dous amount of informa- 
tion to absorb,” he wrote in 
an email to The News-Letter. 
“Security Week dissemi- 
nates the information néed- 
ed to allow students to play 
an active role in their own 
personal safety. Becoming 
educated about the risks in- 
herent in this environment 
and the resources available 
to reduce those risks is a 
key component in increas- 
ing one’s personal safety. It 
is a shared peponsiaty d 
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HOLI, From Al 

participated in at home. 

“Holi is one of my fa- 
vorite holidays because 
it brings back all the fun 
memories 
was a kid,” 
“Throwing 


trom when | 
Sakamuri said. 
and 
dancing is a great way to 
get everybody 


colors 


together 
and it’s also great stress 


relief.” 
Sophomore Nikhil Gup- 
ta, a member of the Hindu 


Students Council, partici- 
pated in Holi festivities for 
the first time. 


“Tl thought Holi 


was 
awesome,” he said. “It’s 
great to see the Indian 
community coming — to- 


gether to celebrate its heri- 
tage. It definitely lived up 
to all my expectations!” 
For most, the best part 
was the flinging of colored 
powder. The chasing, danc- 
ing and overall enjoyment 
served as a study break for 
many students. 
Nikhil Gupta 


spoke 
fondly of the 


excitement 


in attacking other students 
with color. 
“People got so into it. 


Whenever they brought 
out more color, there was a 
mad dash to see who could 
get to it first. In college, ev- 
eryone loves a dance party, 
so when you add in col 
ored powder, its sure to be 
a hit,” 


Sophomore 


he said. 
Nikita 
Gupta found energy as she 
played with the colors. She 
happily recounted the fun 
in dancing in such chaos. 
“| love dancing after- 
wards and just being to- 
tally crazy and wild, if 
only for a few hours its a 
great stress release,” 
said. 


she 


Holi does not 
exist for mere enjoyment. 
A major component of the 
holiday is the unification 
of all people into one, fun- 
loving, group. This sense 
of community and absolu- 
tion of hatred welcomes 
the new season with joy, 
in hopes of prosperity and 
happiness. 


However, 


Graduate student 
Pranav Joshi, project co- 
ordinator with AIDJHU, 


emphasized this aspect of 
Holi. 


COURTESY OF JOSE RIVERA 


Hopkins came alive with color and students lined the beach to participate. 
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ADMISSIONS, From Al 
will seek need-based finan- 
cial aid. In what Conley de- 
scribed as an “interesting 
coincidence,” the group of 
admitted students is nearly 
evenly split between men 
and women. 

Hopkins has observed a 
130 percent increase in ap- 
plication totals since 2002. 

“Hopkins has exceeded 
the norm,” Conley said. 
“We're much more popular 
than we were a decade ago, 
and in consequence, our 
student body is stronger.” 

He attributes _ this 
change to a shift in the 
overall climate of the Uni- 

versity — a deliberate ef- 
fort by administrators to 
transform Hopkins from 
an institution defined by 
lab coats and bare aca- 
demic rigor to a vibrant 
community for. scholastic 
and cultural discovery. 
“We're the first re- 
search university in the 
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United States, yes, but we 
had a vision that Hopkins 
could be more,” he said. 
“There was a cultural un- 
dertow before, say, 2002 
cast Hopkins as coldly 
academic.” 

He refers to the increas- 
ingly antiquated notion of 
Hopkins as an’ “pre-med 
factory,” a reputation that 
paled both the university’s 
top-ranked programs in 
the humanities and social 
sciences and its dedication 
to providing a more holis- 
tic undergraduate experi- 
ence. He, however, asserts 
that the university has 
hardly become “less rigor- 
ous” — exemplified by the 
statistics of the admitted 


Class of 2016. 


Hopkins’ popularity 


among applicants is evi- 
dent in the 545 members of 
the Class of 2016 admitted 
through the Early Decision 
process, 
those students for whom 


which enables 
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Holi festival brings Hindu tradition to Hopkins community 


“Tt really brings togeth- 


er people from different 
social structures, castes, 
genders, etc. You can get 
everybody together, and 
there’s no barriers. It’s re- 
ally the good message of 
good will and together- 
ness,” Joshi said. 

[his positive attitude 
enticed people to join in 
the fun. The inclusivity 


and the sheer fun brought 


out many Hopkins stu- 
dents. 

Nikhil Gupta echoed 
Johsi’s sentiment. 

“Holi is great because 


it brings together people 
of different cultures. It 
was awesome my 
non-Indian friends get ex- 
cited about an event that 
means so much to me,” he 
said. 

This dissolution of cul- 
tural, heritage and social 
barriers is a vital part of 
the holiday. 

Furthermore, these 
students appreciated the 
awareness increase from 
the celebration. 

Sheila Razdan, anoth- 
er member of the Hindu 
Students Council, talked 
about the importance of In- 
dian presence on the Hop- 
kins campus. 

“Celebrating Holi at 
Hopkins is always really 
fun,” Razdan said. “It’s 
great to celebrate and have 
fun in the nice weather, 
plus it’s a great way to in- 
crease awareness of the 
holiday within the Hop- 
kins community. It’s one 
of my favorite events of the 
year.” 

Similarly, Nikhil Gupta 
loved the spirit of the holi- 
day — the inclusivity and 
the knowledge spread as a 
result. 

“To me Holi bears so 
much symbolism,” he said, 
“We celebrate the spring 


to see 


Hopkins is a distinct first 
choice university to sub- 
mit a binding application 
in the fall. These members 
comprise 43 percent of the 
Class of 2016. 

“The first-choice appeal 
of Hopkins has increased 
significantly,” Conley said. 

The admissions deci- 
sions emerge from a year 
that proved largely transi- 
tional for those in Mason 
Hall. In January, former 
Director of Undergraduate 
Admissions John F. Lat- 
ting left for an adminis- 
trative position at Emory 
University in Atlanta after 
10 years at Hopkins. Mark 
E. Butt, a longtime admis- 
sions officer for applica- 
tion-heavy states Delaware 
and New Jersey, left this 
past summer to work as a 
college counselor for a pri- 
vate high school in Florida. 

Such changes, how- 
ever, did not affect this 
year’s admissions process. 
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COURTESY OF JOSE RIVERA 


The coming of spring is celebrated in the cultural festivities of Holi, a holiday that bears many religious stories. 


by throwing colors every- 
where. More importantly, 
we get to spread the color 
of our Indian culture.” 

Finally, the celebration 
of Holi benefited AIDJHU. 
The organization seeks to 
increase awareness about 
India’s development  is- 
sues and raise funds for 
approved grassroots orga- 
nizations, such as NGOs, 
according to Joshi. The pro- 
ceeds from Holi increased 
funds, and the event itself 
increased awareness about 
Indian culture. Volunteers 
from the group were able 
to handout booklets, bro- 
chures and get in touch 
with potential new volun- 
teers. 

“Of course, our orga- 
nization benefited,” Joshi 
said, “More Hopkins stu- 
dents can get involved, 
help India and receive in- 


Acceptance rate lowest in Hopkins’ history 


The applicants faced the 
greatest challenges, who, 
after submitting their ap- 
plications on January 1, 
had little to do but wait 
in the face of what would 
prove to be the hardest 
year yet to receive an af- 
firmative decision. 


ternships now. But most 
importantly, people were 
able to get together, have 
fun and forget everything 
else.” 

The festival finds its 
roots in Hindu stories and 
teachings: Throughout In- 
dia, the story behind Holi 
varies with the region. 
Joshi and Nikita Gupta 
cited the story of a young 
man named _ Prahlada, 
where Holi finds its roots. 
The story tells of King 
Hiranyakashipu, an in- 
fallible king hungry for 
power. His son Prahlada 
was a devotee of Lord 
Vishnu, one of the three 
main Hindu gods, unit- 
ed in Brahma. However, 
King Hiranyakashipu was 


jealous of the attention 
given to Lord Vishnu, and 
thus formed a plan to kill 
his son. Holika, the king’s 
sister, lured Prahlada into 
a pyre to burn him, her- 
self immune to the fire. 
However, the plan back- 
fired and Holika was 
destroyed. Though this 
story is the most common, 
the festival of colors has 
transgressed into a more 
cultural holiday. 

“There are many reli- 
gious stories behind holi, 
such as the myth of King 
Hiranyakashipu, but not 
it’s a cultural event,” Joshi 
said. “It is the celebration 
of the coming of spring 
and harvest time. It’s really 
just a time to rejoice.” 


COURTESY OF PRATIK SARKAR 
Students splashed each other with colored powder in Holi festival. 


Univ. increases cost of undergrad tuition 


TUITION, FRom Al 
Dennis O'Shea, Director of 
Media Relations at Hop- 
kins, wrote in an email to 
The News-Letter. “But as 
successful as we have been 
in doing that, costs still do 
increase somewhat, and 
salaries, benefits, energy 
bills and other expenses 
must be paid. We will con- 
tinue to do what we can 
to restrain costs and to re- 
strain tuition. But we will 
not compromise on aca- 
demic quality. We will of- 
fer an excellent education 
to our students, no matter 
what.” 

Hopkins also an- 
nounced an increase in its 
financial aid budget for 
the new academic year, 
which will rise by 5.9 per- 
cent, to $71.6 million. The 
strength of the financial 
aid budget has led to a 
larger grant for incoming 
freshmen for the 2012- 
2013 year. The average 
grant for an incoming 
freshman is anticipated to 
be approximately $35,000, 
compared to $32,726 this 
year. Subtracting this 
grant from the $60,670 
total, the average cost for 
an incoming freshman 
on financial aid would be 
approximately $25,670, 
which is more than $2,000 
less than this academic 
year. 

Although the announce- 
ment primarily focuses on 
aid for incoming freshmen, 
increased resources in fi- 
nancial aid is intended to 
benefit the entire Univer- 


sity community. 

“Increasing our finan- 

cial aid resources is an 
extremely important uni- 
versity priority,” Sarah 
Steinberg, Vice Provost 
for Student Affairs, wrote 
in an email to The News- 
Letter. “This is true for 
our incoming freshmen 
and for our current stu- 
dents. Current students 
are asked to file financial 
aid forms each year and 
we do our best to respond 
to changes in family situ- 
ations as well as tuition 
increases and _ housing 
and dining increases. Our 
fundraising for financial 
aid is intended to assist 
all students.” 

While students’ tuition 
payments cover salaries, 
electric bills and other 
campus expenses, other 
components of the Uni- 
versity experience are ac- 
counted for through other 
revenue sources. This in- 
cludes the Parents Fund, 
supported by donations 
from current and former 
parents and grandpar- 
ents. The Parents Fund’s 
contributions make pro- 
grams such as Freshman 


Convocation, Lighting of. 


the Quads, Spring Fair 
and Fall Fest possible. 
“Tuition remains our 
primary revenue source, 
though we are also de- 
pendent on the generos- 
ity of our donors to help 
us fund many important 
priorities including 
our exceptionally impor- 
tant priority of enhanc- 


ing financial aid,” Stein- 
berg wrote. “These other 
revenue sources are used 
to enhance the student 
experience and build fi- 
nancial aid resources, but 
students are not asked to 
pay more if these sources 
decrease or deplete.” 

Though there will be 
complaints about the price 
hike — an increase to an 
already-expensive _ price 
tag — it has increased more 
significantly in the past. It 
increased by 5.1 percent for 
the 2008-2009 terms and 
6.7 percent for the 2006- 
2007 academic year. 

“At Hopkins we are on 
a five year budget plan- 
ning cycle and each year 
we review our plan for 


_ Tevenue and expense pro- 


jections for the current 
year. As we do every year, 
this year we reviewed the 
proposed tuition increase 
against the proposed ex- 
pense budgets for sala- 
ries, benefits, plant costs, 
etc. . This year, for the 
fourth year in a row, we 
were able to keep the tu- 
ition increase below four 
percent,” Steinberg wrote. 

Some students under- 
stand this and are not 
surprised by the increase 
in tuition. 

“Tuition in’ America. is), 
generally ridiculous,” Ama- 
deus Zhu, a sophomore, 
said. “Considering that the 
inflation rate is roughly 
three percent and the in- 
crease is like four percent, 
this isn’t really anything to 
be surprised at.” 
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Where will be next? 


JHU vs Maryland 
Saturday, April 14th 
Begins at 6:00pm 


And a $200 gift card 
giveaway at 
together.com! 


SECOND ANNUAL INTER-HOPKINS 


FRIDAY APRIL 13° 
GLASS PAVILION 


HOMEWOOD CAMPUS 
3° to 11" 


HOPKINS ID REQUIRED FOR ENTRY 
ALTERNATIVE BEVERAGES WILL BE AVAILABLE 


MUST BE 21+ TO DRINK 


SEMIFORMAL ATTIREENCOURAGED 


BROUGHT TO YOURY: 
DSAGA, THE HOPKINS LGBT GRAD STUDENT GROUP, 
THE GERTRUDE STEIN SOCIETY, & THE PEABODY GAY-STRAIGHT ALLIANCE 
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Summer Housing 2012 


Taking summer classes... 
doing an internship or research? 


The Wolman Housing Office offers summer housing to 
full-time Hopkins undergraduate students and visiting 
students who are affiliated with JHU over the summer! 


When: Sunday May 27, 2012 thru Saturday, August 4,2012 
Where: Wolman Hall West - 5th, 6th, and 7th floors 


How to apply: Visit www.jhu.edu/hds 
and look for SUMMER HOUSING under Housing News 


Summer meal plans are also available!!! 


Space is limited, so apply early! 
For. more information please call: 410-516. Bits 


, pening Day We know 


you've always 
wanted to 
know what's in 
this building. 
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PRIZES AND RIFFLES 
GMES say NTS 


Get involved in 


ni ! (All afternoon, Fri ril 6,3 PM-9 PM 
+ Watch the Baltimore Orioles battle the Minnesota Twins on the big screen, beginning at 3 
PMI We'll be giving away a ton of prizes, including Orioles caps, shirts, bobbleheads, : 
N aeiielc ‘calendars, and other baseball gear! * Asa grand prize, we will be giving away a 
Cal Ripken Jr. autographed photo, donated by Ironclad Authentics! « Take advantage of our _ OEE: m al i] 


_ special modified basebal eme : pipeny; including all of your ballpark favorites such as oe | a ie 
Dicentatgoath chiefs@jhunewsletter. com to 


Take »Me Out To The Ballgame...with Nolan's Student Lounge! Come out and celebrate ve d t 
in ou ° 


Rate ssl 


Sot 


Karn 0 more. — oe cs 
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The next generation of COLUMNS is here. This is the place for restaurants, fashion, fitness, cooking, relationships, lifestyle and trends 


Tweets mark an end to March Madness and beginning of Game of Thrones 


The Colbert Report ©“ColbertRepor 12h 


Pink slime is nothing more than good old beef mixed with some not 
t so-aood. older beef. on.cc.com/HE4hD0 


For the past couple of weeks, the food industry has been under immense scrutiny regarding this “Pink Slime” 
debacle. This “Pink Slime”, or some kind of red meat filler, has been showing up everywhere: the news, talk 
shows, and even Tlie Colbert Report earlier this week. It’s clear from watching that he and his writers had fun with 
this one 
e" Stephen Toulouse 

| still think “Kinect Game of Thrones: Joffrey slap” would sell 

millions. 
Game of Thrones is back! Thank you HBO; after cancelling the great How to Make it in America series, this is the 


least you can do. The show started off with a bang on Sunday night and the season is shaping up to be even better 
than the first (which has some big shoes to fill). This is a great tweet about the despicable King Joffrey. Think your 
boss, professor, etc. is bad, watch Joffrey rule for five minutes and I’m sure you'll change your mind. 


Tom Colicchio 
Congratulations to John Calapari and Kentucky on a great season. 


[he celebrity chef wasted no time in cooking up a congratulatory tweet to Coach John Calapari and his dominant 
Kentucky basketball team. After getting off to a strong start, the NCAA championship game seemed like it was 
shaping up to be a blowout. However, Kansas started to stage a comeback. But it was too little too late as Ken- 
tucky finished strong to win the title. 


Dr. Sanjay Gupta ~— sani 
spent last week shooting pilot #ChelseaGeneral, based on book 
#MondavMorninas. back in the real OR todav - and haopv to be here! 


Dr. Sanjay Gupta has been receiving a lot of notoriety lately regarding his new fictional novel, Monday Mornings. 
Apparently they have also began filming a television series based on the book. I am greatly looking forward to 
reading the book (as well as seeing the show). It will be interesting to hear Dr. Gupta thoughts in another medium 


besides CNN. 
JKlesch 


Wait so | can say whatever | want and say april fools at 
| won't get in trouble? 


the end and | 


It was also April Fools day this past week. I’ve seen good jokes, bad jokes, and just about everything in between. 
A lot of people really took to Twitter and Facebook status updates to play pranks, which was pretty funny at 


times. JKlesch makes a good point with this one in wondering where the line gets drawn. 


Carrie Bennett - ShushLac 
Why Hopkins? Because once a Blue Jay, always a Blue Jay! Go | 
Hop! youtube.com/watch?feature=... 


Why Johns Hopkins? Share | ¥ More info | 


| cluding my 


Ryan Kahn 
Tweets of the Week 


This weekly column features 
some of the top posts around 
the Twitter realm that deal 
with the week’s top stories in 
sports, politics, pop culture 
and all things news. 


Following the best 
performer, The boss 


COURTESY OF WWW:'VTROPES.ORG 
Bruce Springsteen's live performance may be unparalleled to others. 


n Sunday I believe Springsteen is the 
night, I at- best performer around. 
tended a Admittedly so, it’s hard to 
Bruce Spring- compete with a band con- 
steen and _ sisting of five guitars, two 


eis e 


drummers, a horn section, 
a chorus, two keyboards, a 
fiddle, an accordion and at 
times, a harmonica. But it’s 
the frontman that brings it 
home. He stalks the stage, 
throwing the crowd into 
an utter frenzy with each 


the E Street Band concert 
in DC. I have seen “The 
Boss” multiple times, 
first concert 
ever (full disclosure: my 
father worked on multiple 
Springsteen tours and has 
friends with ticket hook 


in- 


The new admissions video for incoming students popped up this week. After watching, I was actually pretty impressed. 
There are certainly things that I would change around, but for the most part, it was very well done and the production | 20 
quality was at a very high quality. Here Hopkins’ Shush Lady, Carrie Bennett seems proud of the video. 


aaa 


<<] http://jhuconfessions.com/ 


couple days feel like I belong in the — got fairly ugly. She told me 


ago, I re- math department. I was that I didn’t know what I 
ceived one looking over the list of was talking about because 
of the best grads in pure math and it 1 was young and sent me 
compliments seemed that the BA/MA across the hall. Needless to 


I have heard in quite a 
while. I was chatting with 
my math advisor about my 
course of action for the rest 


is not populated by my 
demographic. So I have to 
show that I'm serious. It’s 
just like at the comic con 


say, | quit the math team. 
But since that day, it be- 
came incredibly important 
that I learn as much math 


Why Johns Hopkins? =i 


Johns Hopkins Confessions 


“Caring about academics” ts the ultimate compliment 


ups). In 2009, 


glance. In the 


I caught the 
Baltimore 
show: 3 hrs 
minutes 
and 35 songs. 

No one does 
- that, no one. 
And the guy 
was 59 years 
old at the 


past, he wore 
a tough-guy 
grimace, 
but that has 
given way 
to a child- 
like glee: he 
owns the 
crowd, he 
knows it, and 


time! x ; he loves it. 
His lat NicholasDePaul = His m=: 
est release, ; sage this 
Wrecking Ball, Voice from the time around 
has garnere is fairly 
mixed __re- Underground straightfor- 
with my high school math | views from : ward on the 
teachers. It’s pretty sweet. | both the me- This column engages © surface: it’s 
Anyhow, back to what I | dia and_ his political, cultural and not. about 
tried to start on. Im feeling | fans. It is a Philosophical issues 99% | the 
pretty good after being told | mixture of the through provocative and 1%, it’s about 
by a faculty member that | song-writing  C¢asionally radical doing the 
am one of “them.” It means | prowess so argument, right thing 


that someone can see that 


apparent in his early work, 
I adore what I do and am 


his more recent American 


of my time here. Afterdis- conventions: you have to as I could, more in-| folk interest, and front- 
cussion prove partly ‘ terested | and-center political mes- 
about” u sername: Gifted that as a in order JHU Confessions in learn- | sages. Make no mistake, 
graduate fanboy/ to show A reserved for ing tons of | Springsteen’s songs have 
classes, with G-A-D- fangirl, her that I a space : new things | always been political, but 
TA ope ; -you are knewwhat youranonymous _ than how | they are more overtly so 
portu- ae just as Iwastal- wynfiltered thoughts my GPA | on this record. 

nities, and so on, I made dedicated as cosplayers. ing about. 2 ~ Jooks; I've Many complaints have 
some comment expressing I’ve wanted to study What was about Hopkins been in| been directed at the so- 
my concern about getting mathematics professional- really cool honors] called “preachiness” of 
into the BA/MA program, ly since the seventh grade was that courses | the lyrics and lyrical de- 


when I went back to visit 
my middle school, ° she 
seemed to have 
forgotten about 
the whole inci- 
dent. I told her 


to which my advisor re- 
plied, “Don't worry, I can” 


when I got into a blistering 
fight with my teacher. She 


| ing math and she 


_ She then asked me 
to tutor some stu- 


chat occasionally. I 
_ know that a lot of 


with — their 
teachers and can 
iscus 


_ things I've proved! 


that I was study- 


got super excited. sucker for? Tell me that you 


dents and we now | 
people are friends — 


old 


5 yurea bari | 


that have punched me in 
the face, but goodness, the 


livery. To those critics, I 
say deal with it. Here is, I 

think it’s fair to say, a god 
‘ of not only rock music, but 
of music in general. At 
the age of 62, Springsteen 
has seen enough to have 
a formed opinion and has 
been successful enough to 
have a well-deserved bul- 
ly pulpit. If you don’t want 
to listen, then shut off 
the stereo and go back to 
| whatever commercial gar- 
bage your radio is tuned 
to. 

Springsteen has never 
been recognized as the 
best musician or singer 
around. His pull comes 
| from his power and end- 
»| less energy. Watching him 
ool | perform puts all other 
bands in perspective: as 
one who has attended lit- 
erally hundreds of shows, 


People think that the 
nicest things to say about 
me are, “You're cute!” or 
“You're really smart!” You | 
know what I’m actually a 


admire my excitement about 
non-Euclidean: 


easy way to 


and caring for your fel- 
low man and woman. 
That said, the cheering 
following the “Jack of 
All Trades” lyric, “up on 
Banker's Hill, the party’s 
still goin’ strong. If I had 
a gun, I'd find the bas- 
tards and shoot ‘em on 
sight” was a bit discon- 
certing. But hey, I guess 
many Americans really 
can relate to such a feeling. 

For me, however, the 
message has always been 
the same: work hard, love 
hard, sing loud. The songs 
speak to deep parts of the 


soul, roiling buried emo- ° 


tions and forcing them to 

the fore. This is that much 
more evident live. I balled 
my fists (unintentionally), 

let out whoops of anger 
and joy and even cried (as 
| always do) during the 
first verse of “Thunder 
Road.” If only more musi- 
cians had the power, will 
and skill to affect their au- 
dience in such a way. Or, 
perhaps a better formula- 
tion: if only more people 
would channel their en- 
ergy into enacting positive 
changes on the material 
and emotional world. The 
choice is yours folks. Let’s 
follow The Boss. 
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BUT ALSO observations, rants, 


HIP HOP 


lists, thoughts, feelings, missed connections, haikus, confessions, furtive glances and, of course, sex. 


A second remembering of Sonic Youth today Overheard at Hopkins. “I 
bite my sister all the time” 


Goo (1990) / Dirty (1992) 
/ Experimental Jet Set, Trash 
and No Star (1994) / Wash- 
ing Machine (1995) 


ith all of 


the 
cess 


suc- 
and 
acclaim 
f ro: mH 
Nation and 
the hit song, “Teen Age 
Riot”, Sonic Youth signed 
to a major label: Geffen 
Records. This is the main 
source of controversy con- 
cerning the band. Signing 
to a major label was seen 
as career suicide to many 
within the indie music 
community feeling that 
once a band did that, they 
would lose their artistic in- 
dependence and succumb 
to the “capitalistic” desires 
of the major label. 
However, I believe they 
really did not lose their 
artistic independence at 
all. Based on the early al- 
ternative rock sound of 
“Daydream Nation”, the 
direction they were head- 
ing into was apparent and 
could be heard within 
Goo and Dirty. Both are 
probably their most ac- 
cessible albums, with the 
first probably being their 
most accessible due to the 
hit single, “Kool Thing”. 
The structure of each song 
in general is a bit more or- 
dered. This is especially 
seen in “Dirty”, which was 
produced by Butch Vig, 
the famous producer who 
worked with Nirvana on 
Nevermind in 1991. Be- 
cause of this, this album 
generally has more of a 
“grunge” sound than Goo, 
but it is fairly subtle. 
Experimental Jet Set, 
Trash and No Star and 
Washing Machine repre- 
sent Sonic Youth’s even 
more experimental alter- 
native phase. There are 
song structures present, 
however, the main focus 
shifts back to dissonance 
and noise, especially with 
Washing Machine, which 
has one song called “Panty 
Lines”, which is entirely 
composed of diminished 
chords. Washing Machine 
is more abrasive in sound 
compared to Jet Set, with 
more riffs based on dimin- 
ished chords and progres- 
sions, but Jet Set has more 
experimentation when it 


Daydream 


comes to noise in general. 


A Thousand Leaves 
(1998) / NYC Ghost & Flow- 
ers (2000) 


These two albums mark 
Sonic Youth’s noise ballad 
phase, with NYC Ghosts & 
Flowers being their more 
avant-garde sounding al- 
bum. Both are greatly in- 
fluenced by beat poetry. 

A Thousand 
maintains an alternative 
sound, mellow at times, 
mixed in with some bridg- 
es and outros that consist 
of noise jams and just plain 
noise, the best example of 
this being the single “Sun- 
day”. Some songs solely 
just focus on ambience and 
environment made with 
the sounds 
of the gui- 
tars, like 
“Snare, Girl”. 
This album 
also. marks 
the first use 
of a C Ma- 
jor 9 tuning, 


Leaves 


ture of the albums. 


Murray Street (2002) / 
Sonic Nurse (2004) 


After their return to 
experimentation with the 
noise ballads of A Thou- 
sand Leaves and the avant- 
garde noise of NYC Ghosts 
& Flowers, Sonic Youth en- 
tered an indie jam/instru- 
mental phase. This 
seen a bit in A Thousand 
Leaves and NYC Ghosts 
& Flowers, but was fur- 
ther developed and greatly 
improved with these two 
next albums. The majority 
of these songs feature long 
instrumental parts. Instead 
of just trying to achieve 
dissonance and _ noise, 
Sonic Youth crafted these 
melodic 
multi-guitar 
arrangements, 
interchang- 
ing seamless- 
ly between 
mellowness 
and aggres- 
sion. 


was 


which _ give Such _ ar- 
the guitars rangements 
a more bass were fea- 
heavy sound. . tured more 

the 1999, Alex Hurowitz prominently 

hil i 
fod all ey Tonespoon Nae ie 
gear -their Aviustory and. analysis « ith the ad- 
prepared the current state of dition of Jim 
and uniquely etme O’Rourke on 
tuned gui- bass and gui- 


tars, pedals, and amps — 
were stolen. Despite the 
great loss, Sonic Youth 
still started from scratch 
and released NYC Ghost 
& Flowers in 2000. This 
greatly explains the de- 
parture from their alter- 
native sound from their 
last few LP’s. It is the most 
experimental album they 
ever released since their 
first few LP’s. The exten- 
sive use of prepared gui- 
tars that were last seen in 
Bad Moon Rising returns 
and the majority of the 
album uses this bizarre 
F Major add flat 9 tuning 
that has a very unusual 
sound. 

These are not the 
band’s most accessible 
albums. Again, just like 
with the first few albums, 
these albums do not gen- 
erally come to mind when 
giving Sonic Youth rec- 
ommendations due to the 
fairly experimental na- 


tar, almost all the songs 
on these albums featured 
three guitars, increas- 
ing their capabilities to 
further sculpt their sonic 
landscapes. Although they 
did start using three gui- 
tars in songs since Wash- 
ing Machine, they did not 
play bass in those songs, 
which can add to a song. 

All in all, both albums 
are arguably two of the 
best albums they have re- 
leased in the 2000's. Even 
with a.20 year career un- 
der their belts, Sonic Youth 
still cover a wide range 
of sounds with Murray 
Street and Sonic Nurse, 
including things that they 
had not done before — es- 
pecially those aforemen- 
tioned instrumental gui- 
tar arrangements. Murray 
Street just edges out Sonic 
Nurse due to the better 
song transitioning, but 
that is just nit picking on 
my part. 


Recommended 
Tracks 


“The Burning Spear” — 
Sonic Youth 

(“She’s in A) Bad Mood” 

Confusion is Sex 

“Inhuman” — Confusion 
is Sex 

“World Looks Red” — 
Confusion is Sex 

“Kill Yr. Idols” — Con- 
fusion is Sex (on the Reis- 


sue) 

“Brave Men Run (In 
My Family)” — Bad Moon 
Rising 

“Death Valley ‘69” — Bad 
Moon Rising 

“Tom Violence” - EVOL 

Shadow of a Doubt — 
EVOL 

“In The Mind Of The 
Bourgeois Reader” - Ex- 
perimental Jet Set, Trash and 
No Star 

“Sweet Shine” - Experi- 
mental Jet Set, Trash and No 
Star 

“Becuz” - Washing 
Machine 

“Saucer-Like” — Washing 
Machine 

“Skip Tracer“- Washing 
Machine 

“Diamond Sea” - Wash- 
ing Machine 

“Sunday” — Washing 
Machine 

“Wildflower Soul” - 
Washing Machine 

“Hoarfrost” - Washing 
Machine 

“Free City Rhymes” — 
NYC Ghost & Flowers 

“Renegade Princess” - 
NYC Ghost & Flowers 

“The Empty Page” — 
Murray Street 

“Disconnection Notice” 
- Murray Street 

“Rain on Tin” - Murray 
Street 

“Radical Adults Lick 
Godhead Style” — Murray 
Street 

“Sympathy For The 
Strawberry” - Murray Street 

“Pattern Recognition” — 
Sonic Nurse 

“The Dripping Dream” - 
Sonic Nurse 

Stones - Sonic Nurse 

“New Hampshire” - 
Sonic Nurse 

“Paper Cup Exit” — Sonic 
Nurse 


| I have never ever had the 


eah, I don't 
even know 
what this 
means. | think 


I cried when I 
heard this quote because 
it was so entirely bizarre. 
Do you bite your siblings? 
I have one older sister and 
I can tell you for a fact that 


desire to bite her. I don’t 
know about you, but I gen- 
erally reserve the act of 
biting for things that are 
dead and processed like 
steamed broccoli or writ- 


called “people watching”. 
It’s a very time costly ex- 
periment. My conclusion 
supports the hypothesis, 
“a great deal of Hopkins 
students chew on things.” 
By things I mean pens, 
pencils, shirt collars, term 
papers, anything in the 
libs available 
ing (since obviously no 
one ever brings food in). 
Why are we constantly 
gnawing? 
we were all deprived of 
adequate 
but he’s no longer alive so 


for chew- 


Freud claims 


breastfeeding, 


ing  uten- I'm going 
sils. to refute 
Biting him. 
is, .suchita I have 
primal be- several of 
havior. In my own 
the animal theories 
kingdom, to explain 
biting can these re- 
| signify ag- sults. One, 
gression, ; waQ, survival. 
affection, , The brain 
hunger, §ophiaGauthier =<«¢s 
boredom, glucose 
commu- So They Say to study. 
nication, This is a reaction And hae 
fru 5 htas column to the bizarre sci trast ata 
tion....yeah, college student quotes rience’ at 
E lot of that sometimes make it the MSE, 
petals es past our mental filter, there’s 
My dog so stay witty! (Seriously, a lot of 
used to bite I might run out of ideas.) E tudy- 
the wooden ing and 
| legs of our very little 
piano when her teeth were glucose. People study 


growing in. That emotion 
is called “teething”, Hu- 
man babies could probably 
empathize. 

Speaking of babies, 
let's examine this from 
a Freudian perspective. 
Freud coined five stages 
of psychosexual develop- 
ment where a child fixates 
on deriving pleasure from 
various sources until they 
reach puberty. 

The first stage is the Oral 
Stage and occurs when a 
baby is breastfeeding. Ac- 
cording to Freud, babies 
who are not breastfed 
enough develop an Oral 
Personality where they are 
more likely to smoke, eat, 
chew things, etc., later on 
in life (no, I am not mak- 
ing this up). Hm. Okay, I 
think that’s enough Freud 
for now. 

I performed a com- 
plex science experiment 
the other day in the MSE 


stress. 
studying and the lack of 
food at the library can 
produce enough stress to 
fuel a small war, which 
explains why we have 


for long periods of time. 
Compound this by the 
fact that the guards are 
instructed 
any piece of visible edible 
material and people start 
to get hungry! 


to confiscate 


My second theory is 
The amount of 


guards. People have no 
choice but to start think- 
ing of socially accept- 
able ways to burn stress. 


Throwing things is out 
of the question and the 


rest of our body is too 


busy sitting so we turn 


to our teeth. And with 
the exception of the zom- 


bies that emerge from D 


level at 3am, we can’t just 
go around biting people. 
Unless they’re your sis- 
ter. 


The killer cardio circuit: A how-to guide for building muscle and endurance 


et’s move let’s 
move. These are 
wise words I 
once heard at a 
track meet back 
in high school. Holding to 
the belief that it’s often bet- 
ter to do than to talk, below 
are some different levels of 
the same exercise routine 
that can be combined with 
lifting or taken as a whole 
workout routine by itself. 


Jump Rope 

Jump rope can be like 
running in place, a pro- 
cess that is extremely te- 
dious and uninspiring. To 
see your time go by easier, 
you may want to include 
alternating your feet and 
not just jump with both 
of them together each 
time. Additionally, you 
can jump on one leg at 
a time and go to 10 each, 
crisscrossing, jumping 
backwards, doing high 
knees every step, and to 
kick some extra lactic acid 
into your legs, landing in 
lunge position every jump. 
Remember, the wider you 
hold the rope, the tighter it 
becomes and thus moves 
faster. A rope that is too 
loose will be more likely 
to catch your feet. 


Burpee ; 

The burpee is often im- 
plemented and rarely done 
right. There are many ver- 
sions of it so we will name 
three. By standard, a bur- 
pee is the combination of 
a jump and a pushup or 


plank. For beginners, low- 
er yourself from standing 
position to pushup posi- 
tion, preferably with knees 
off the ground. Next, bring 
the feet forward and go 
back to a standing position, 
pause minimally and jump 
straight up. After landing, 
you are ready for your sec- 
ond rep. A more advanced 
method includes doing an 
actual pushup, and leaves 
no waiting gap between 
standing back up and 
jumping. An even more 
advanced version and my 
personal preference is 
falling forward from the 
original standing position, 
catch yourself in a push- 
up position, complete the 
pushup and jump forward 
to catch yourself and finish 
with a vertical jump. 


Vertical Jump 
The point 
of vertical 
jump is to 
increase the 
strength in 
your _ legs. 
Sports _ tests 
will always 
measure an 
athlete’s ver- 
tical jump be- 
cause a weak 
lower body is 
often a sign 
of ‘weakness. 
in agility, 
power, and 
endurance. 
There are 
three main 
methods for 


Beginner (3 circuits) 


20 seconds jump rope 
5 burpees 
5 vertical jumps 


10 alternating lunges 


carrying out the vertical 
jump. The simplest is of 
course starting with bent 
knees, swinging both arms 
upward and pushing off 
the ground with both legs. 
With enough control, you 
can hold your hands out at 
waist level and perform the 
same routine making sure 
that the palms and knees 
touch each time. A third 
way of doing it is jumping 
forward onto a bench or 
any platform; this ensures 
that you don’t cheat the 
height of your jump. 


Alternating lunge 

If done correctly, this 
exercise gives your legs 
a good stretch before the 
next two destroy them. Fo- 
cus on stepping forward a 
good distance, keeping the 
back straight and bending 
down to a 90 degree angle 


12 mountain-climbers| 30 mountain-climbers 


| minute jump rope 
10 burpees 


10 vertical jumps 


14 alternating lunges 


at the knee of the forward 
leg. The hands can either 
be kept at the side or move 
with the opposite leg like 
motions of running bro- 
ken down into still frames. 
If your left knee forward 
is bent at 90 degrees, the 
right elbow should also be 
forward bent at 90 degrees. 
Correct posture stretches 
the back leg while simul- 
taneously trains stability 
in your quads. 


Mountain Climber 
Mountain climbers are 
very widely used. They 
are either very easy or 
very hard depending on 
the variation and your ex- 
ecution. To execute, hold 
yourself in pushup posi- 
tion and quickly bring one 
knee at a time up towards 
your chest. The standard 
is that you are running 


10 


Intermediate (4 circuits) | Advanced (5-7 circuits) 


2 minute jump rope 
15 bur paae 
15 vertical jumps 
20 alternating lunges 
50 mountain-climbers 


ump squats 


in place while exaggerat- 
ing the steps by bring one 
leg forward such that your 
knees are come close to 
your chest. If you can get 
the first part right, and 
want to change it up, try 
bringing your knees up on 
the outside of your arms. 
This will stretch both legs 
and make the overall pro- 
cess _ harder. 
Additionally, 
the foot that 
is brought 
forward does 
not have to 
touch the 
ground and 
this variation 
will work the 
abs more. 


Jump Squat 
Doing these 
at the end of 
the above circuit will defi- 
nitely oblit- 
erate your 
legs and 
leave you 
weak and 
unable to 
walk for a 
minute af- 
terwards. 
But of 
course you 
are a fitness 


and are 
willing to 
do what- 
ever it takes 
to tone 
those quads 
and hams 
for warm 


Yang Bai 
Fitness Columnist 


enthusiast» 


weather. A minute of pain 
now versus a summer of 
confidence is no debate 
topic. At shoulder-length 
width, hold your arms 
straight out, and stand with 
your legs apart and bend 
down to a squat position 
90 degrees at the knees. 
From this position, perform 
a vertical jump and raise 
both — arms 
straight up 
and land back 
in the squat 
position with 
arms straight 
out. Just a few 
of these at the 
end of your 
cardio circuit 
can be bring 
excruciating 
pain to your 
legs so make 
sure you are 
mentally prepared before 
physical engaging. 

With enough time and 
repetition, these work 
outs will give you sore 
legs, an after-burn that 
will strip away flab given 
enough time and repeti- 
tion. As I have noticed, a 
lot more people have been 
performing burpees and 
mountain-climbers — since 
Nov. They are in fact, time- 
efficient cardio circuits that 
I too perform and believe 
build functionally fit indi- 
viduals. 

So start today and put 
yourself on the gradual 
path to success because 
yesterday, you said, “to- 
morrow.” 
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Editorial 


Tuition hikes have 


On Friday, the University an- 
nounced its annual tuition in- 
crease. Next year’s tuition will rise 
by 3.9 percent, bringing the price 
to attend Hopkins up $1,650 to 
$43,930. As the press release made 
clear, this is the fourth consecutive 
year that the tuition increase has 
remained below four percent. 

This page applauds efforts to 
keep tuition increases as low as 
possible and appreciates Presi- 
dent Daniels’s sustained empha- 
sis on financial aid, as the press 
release also states that financial 
aid will grow. We can all agree 
that making a Hopkins education 
more accessible to all students 
who deserve it, regardless of fi- 
nancial constraints, should be a 
top priority. 

However, this page would like 
to see a more detailed breakdown 
of how tuition increases are deter- 
mined and how specifically those 
funds are allocated. 

It is clear that the increases each 
year cannot be fully explained by 
inflation rates. According to usin- 
flationcalculator.com, the  infla- 


not been explained 


tion rate for 2012 is projected to be 
only 2.9 percent — a full percentage 
point lower than the tuition hike. 
While this discrepancy is relative- 
ly small, this hasn’t been the case 
in previous years. 

The same is true of allocations 
from tuition money to financial 
aid and other projects. Rather 
than simply celebrating efforts to 
maintain tuition hikes at a certain 
point, the University should pro- 
vide students with greater insight 
into its financial planning and 
how their money is working for 
them. 

If the administration informed 
us that the 3.9 percent tuition hike 
is necessary to augment research 
in a vital field here on campus, the 
hike would be much more palat- 
able. But trying to spin an increase 
to make it look entirely positive is 
not helpful. Instead of trying to 
“sell” the tuition hikes to students 
by sugarcoating them as the low- 
est increase since the 1970s, press 
releases and other information 
should clearly explain why we’re 
paying more. 


Security weak? No, Security Week! 


This week, Campus Safety & Se- 
curity held its first annual Security 
Week, which aims to familiarize 
students with security person- 
nel and procedures on campus 
through a variety of activities, such 
as wearing beer goggles to learn 
about drunken behavior and learn- 
ing from a panel led by the Sexual 
Assault Response Unit (SARU). 
Throughout the week, Hop Cops 
were tabling on the Freshman 
Quad and providing passersby 
with security merchandise and im- 


portant safety tips. 


This page supports Security 


Week and commends the SGA for 
working with Hopkins Security on 
these vital events. 


Security Week is important be- 


cause of the crucial security in- 
formation it provides for students. 


With the onslaught of endless mid- 
terms and papers, it is easy for stu- 
dents to forget that we live in an 
urban environment where crime is 
a reality. 

Security Week also allows stu- 
dents to forge relationships with 
Hopkins security officers. To many 
students, the “security apparatus” 
at Hopkins seems to be a hidden, 
monolithic program, visible only 


in the innumerable security camer- 
as and blue lights on campus. Golf 
carts and Honda CR-Vs do little to 
acquaint Hopkins students with 
the people protecting them. Secu- 
rity Week allows students to con- 
verse face-to-face with the people 
we uSually see behind the steering 
wheels of security vehicles. 

Most importantly, Security Week 
exposes students to other essential 
campus groups, such as SARU and 
the Hopkins Emergency Response 
Organization (HERO). The SARU 
panel allowed students to learn 
about the resources available to 
them in case of a sexual assault, 
while HERO presented a disaster 
situation. Students need to know 
that they have many resources to 
draw upon in case of an emergen- 
cy. Though it is optimistic to think 
that security information will nev- 
er be useful, it is better to absorb it 
than to be caught unprepared. 

We hope that Security Week will 
incentivize students to get more 
involved with the various services 
that Campus Safety & Security and 
groups such as SARU and HERO 
provide and for them to know that 
these groups are here to ensure 
their safety. 
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Sonia Tsuruoka 


Are women the Left's “new evangelicals”? 


nyone of remote im- 
Wash- 
at one 
another, 
endured some form 

of verbal whiplash from ideologue 


in 
has, 


portance 
ington 


point or 


Rush Li mbaugh. 


Then again, the man isn’t the 
right-wing radio king for noth- 
ing. He's captivating — like a train 
wreck — and is always up for a 
little rabble-rousing, be it with lib- 
eral poster child Rachel Maddow, 
House Minority Leader Nancy Pe- 
losi or even, say, President Barack 


Obama himself. 


Granted, to pass his shock-jock 


antics off as “punditry” 


hours before he 


would 
certainly be too much. But to dis- 
miss his impact on right-wing 
thought would be even more of a 
fatal miscalculation. Give anyone 
who has made the grave mistake 
of incurring the wrath of Rush 24 


at a rate of one million per year. 


ynistic tone of discourse bouncing 
around the political arena, women 
everywhere are increasingly mobi- 
lizing against “Cro-Magnon” cul- 
ture warriors like Rick Santorum 
and his cohorts, not to mention 
neutral-minded “accomplices” like 
Mitt Romney who sit on the side- 
lines, idly refraining from objec- 
tion. It’s little wonder that progres- 
sive organizations like MoveOn. 


org have accused Republicans of 


Waging a “war on women.” “Judg- 
ing from their comments, the GOP 
must have a serious problem with 
women,” the ad argues bitterly. 
“And until the Republicans get 
over their is- 
sues, we women 


or she retracts 
all criticisms 
and delivers a 


whimpering, 


In 2011, the number 
of single women broke 


have got a seri- 
ous problem 
with the Repub- 


tail-between- lican Party.” Yet 
the-legs public even with the another viral 
apology. video, produced 

That is, un- number of by women’s 
til now. Thanks self-identifying white rights group UI- 
to the Sandra / 5 traviolet, urges 
Fluke firestorm, evangelical Christians GOP frontrun- 
in which Lim- ner Romney 
baugh likened to “stand up to 


the Georgetown 

law student's support of contracep- 
tion coverage to “prostitution,” it’s 
the foul-mouthed ideologue who's 
finally paying dues. Of course, 
that doesn’t mean we should ex- 
pect Godfather Limbaugh to go 
anywhere, anytime soon — like 
it or not, the man’s an industry 
heavyweight — only that the par- 
ty-wide consequences of his verbal 
blunders have yet to blow over for 
Republicans this November. 

Slate's Hanna Rosin writes that 
single women are the new swing 
voters — the left’s very own “evan- 
gelicals” — comprising one of the 
nation’s largest, and fastest-grow- 
ing voting block at around 55 mil- 


Rush and stand 
up for women.” 

Of course, women are not nec- 
essarily a monolith, and the Grand 
Old Party — to state the obvious — 
isn’t exclusively comprised of sex- 
ist pigs. After all, it’s moderate Re- 
publican and independent women 
who've increasingly expressed 
“disenchantment” with party 
leaders’ self-imposed emphasis on 
social issues. But if, as mainstream 
Republicans complain, Limbaugh 
is more entertainer than iconic 
mouthpiece, they should do more 


lion. And that number is rising ex- 
ponentially: in 2011, the number of 
single women broke even with the 
number of self-identifying white 
evangelical Christians, expanding 


With Limbaugh’s quasi-misog- 


than go through the empty ges- | 


tures of halfhearted public deni- 
gration; rather, they should active- 
ly appeal to the masses of single 


| 


women who stubbornly roadblock | 


the gate to the White House. Sure, 
one age-old strategy that comes 
to mind is “the female Vice Presi- 
dential pick,” a la McCain-Palin 
‘08. But for a party loudly boasting 
prehistoric stances on contracep- 
tion, even that’s a tough sell. 
Instead, GOP strategists might 
want to take a page out of their op- 
position’s playbook. A Gallup/USA 
Today poll of swing states, released 
Monday, found Obama statistical- 
ly tied with Romney among men, 
but leading by 18 points among 
women. Similarly, a Pew poll re- 
leased last week ranked Obama’s 
lead among women at 20 points. 
Much of Team Obama’s hard nu- 
merical advantage can be cred- 
ited to its tightly-coordinated 
campaign initiatives; since early 
March, it’s distributed mailings to 
around a million women in more 
than a dozen battleground states, 
issuing separate versions for moth- 
ers, younger women, and older 
women. Moreover, their pointed 
appeals have been packaged in a 
way that smartly coincides with 
healthcare reform — the source of 
such bitter ideological contention. 
Some right-wing and inde- 
pendent analysts say the sharp 
focus on social issues will wane, 


with all eyes fixed on national | 


and international economic indi- 


cators in the following months. | 


“Nobody thinks it will matter in 
a couple months,” says Vin We- 
ber, a Republican lobbyist and 
former congressman. 
don’t.” For Weber's sake, | hope 
he’s right. Because if he’s wrong: 
— if female activism matches the 
same generational fervor that 
delivered Obama the presidency 


four years ago — his strategic | 


miscalculation could be a fatal 
one. 


Sonia Tsuruoka is a sophomore In- 
ternational Studies and Writing 
Seminars double major from Mont- 
clair, N.J. She is the political opinions 
columnist for The News-Letter. 


“T certainly | 


| both of those states. 


OPINIONS 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


Super PACS winning 
political nominations 


By KAUSHIK RAO 


n Apr. 3rd, Mitt 
Romney swept 
three primaries 
which increased 


his delegate lead by 
100 over second place candidate 
Rick Santorum. Santorum de- 
clared that it was only “halftime” 


| in the Republican primaries and 


that he would stay in the race all 
the way up until the Republican 
National Convention. Even Newt 
Gingrich, who had a terrible 
night, decided that he would not 
end his campaign and that he too 
would take the race all the way to 
the convention. 

Santorum and Gingrich are 
holding onto hope that they 
can win the next few primaries 
because they are being held in 
conservative states. But for all 
intents and purposes, Mitt Rom- 
ney has sealed his bid for the Re- 
publican nomination. Now the 
question shifts to how Romney 
was able to win the nomination 
when he is so despised within 
his own party. The Republican 
electorate desired a strong con- 
servative who preached reli- 
gious conservatism. Santorum 
definitely fit this profile, and 
even Gingrich seemed to have 
more of an advantage than Rom- 


| ney in this department. 


Suffice it to say, we only 
need to look at Romney’s trail 
of money and his Super PAC to 
see how he was able to clinch the 
nomination. Romney centered 
his campaign on key states like 
Iowa and Florida. He outspent 
Santorum by over five times in 


Furthermore, he outspent 
Santorum and Gingrich in ev- 
ery other state that they com- 
peted in. All of this money was 
used to run negative campaign 
ads and ultimately derailed the 
campaigns of Santorum and 


| 


Gingrich while bolstering Rom- 
ney’s camp. 

Romney and his Super PAC 
took full advantage of the Su- 
preme Court ruling in Citizens 
United v. FEC and were able to 
spend unlimited amounts of 
money on their campaign. 

Even though most of the re- 
ligious right of the Republican 
Party was staunchly against 
nominating Romney, he was 
able to slash into the gains that 
were made by Santorum when 
Santorum’s campaign started to 
gain some steam. So when we 
revisit the question, we can see 
that Romney was able to buy 
his nomination for the Repub- 
lican Party. We have witnessed 
that money can easily buy elec- 
tions and that the will of the 
electorate can be taken down by: 
private money. 

Now the Republican Party 
will have to rally around their 
presumptive nominee. And 
frankly, it is probably for the 
best that Romney is their can- 
didate because even though his 
chances of beating the President 
are slim, he still has a much bet- 
ter chance at winning a general 
election than do either Santo- 
rum or Gingrich. 

Santorum will not drop out 
of the race because he is hold- 
ing out hope that he can win 
some conservative primaries. 
And Gingrich will not drop out 
due to his pride and the fact that 
he would like to gain a cabinet 
position in the White House. By 
staying in the race, he can keep 
his name relevant and eventu- 
ally gain a consolation prize for 
not winning the primary. 


Kaushik Rao is a freshman Politi- 
cal Science and Economics double 
major from Yorba Linda, Calif. He 
is a staff writer for The News- 
Letter. 


Justice tor Trayvon? Victim impact statements might spoil the opportunity 


By NIKKO PRICE 


he February shooting 

of the unarmed high 

school student Tray von 

Martin has ignited a 

national outcry to “see 
justice done.” George Zimmer- 
man, the confessed shooter, hasn’t 
yet been arrested because of a stat- 
ute enacted in Florida and twenty 
other states — the so-called Stand 
Your Ground law, which al- 
lows citizens to use deadly force 
against an assailant if they “feel 
threatened.” Due to the pressure 
of public opinion and the news 
media’s success in publicizing the 
tragic shooting, the United States 
Department of Justice is now in- 
vestigating the “facts and circum- 
stances” of the case and even Pres- 
ident Obama himself has weighed 
in. It seems all signs now point to 
Zimmerman’s arrest and eventual 
trial. 

A criminal trial ina court of law 
is of absolute necessity and Zim- 
merman ought to have already 
been arrested back in February. 
The evidence collected from the 
incident, in conjunction with eye- 
witness testimony and telephone 
recordings will likely be enough 
to render a guilty verdict. But Zim- 
merman will likely have to face 
another type of “evidence” against 
him: victim impact statements. 

A victim impact statement (VIS) 
is a written or oral statement made. 
by a relative or friend of a victim 
during the sentencing phase of 
a criminal trial. The statements 
often cast a positive light on the 

victim and underscore the “harm” 
the victim’s death has caused the 
grieving family. Since its approval 
by the Supreme Court in 1991, VIS 
is quickly becoming a mainstay in 
criminal trials. And Angela Corey, 
the special prosecutor assigned 
to the case is known as an ardent 
supporter of victim’s rights and 
has used victim impact statements 
in the past to lock up criminals for 


longer sentences. 

These statements, _ though, 
ought to have no place in the trial 
of George Zimmerman. 


Ina ericey theoretical sense, 


the “harm” caused to a victim’s 
family should not matter at all in 
a court of law. Cesare Beccaria, the 
renown Italian jurist and philoso- 
pher, describes how a criminal’s 
actions never affect just those re- 
lated to the victim. “Harm,” rath- 
er, is produced when any criminal 
breaks the laws of society — laws 
which have been engendered by 
all citizens and entrusted in a 
sovereign to act as the protector 
and “depository” of the laws. The 
citizens enter into a social contract 
with their sovereign, forgoing 
some of their own liberties to live 
in an ordered society. To this end, 
when a law is broken, all citizens 
are harmed. Beccaria sums this up 
rather succinctly: “Every crime, 
however private it may be, offends 
society.” A broken law, in other 
words, represents an unraveling 


of one strand in the social unity of - 


the nation, threatening larger dis- 
ruption and perhaps even annul- 
ment of the social contract of the 
society. 

Introducing VIS in Zimmer- 
man’s trial, though, calls into ques- 
tion this notion of societal justice. 
Its introduction will shift “harm’’ 
from the expansive body of soci- 
ety to the single person. To Becca- 
ria, this is a perilous development. 
Each victim is a member of society 
writ large, which, as one body, is a 
signatory of one contract. It is pre- 
cisely for this reason that when a 
criminal trial is convened, the state 
in which the crime was committed 
is the adversary of the defendant. 
If we allow VIS in Zimmerman’s 
trial, what was once a crime com- 
mitted against a nation and the cit- 
izens of that nation would at once 
become simply an action commit- 
ted by a single individual against 
another individual. 

Allowing Martin’s family to 
speak in the courtroom during 
the trial, moreover, cannot aug- 
ment the will of society. On its 
face, one person’s opinion is not 
representative of society’s opinion. 
Recognizing this, Beccaria argues 
for the placement of the law in a 
body other than a single judge. 
Because laws “are received from 
a living society or from the sover- 


eign who represents it and who is 
the depository of the current will 
of all citizens,” one single individ- 
ual cannot be representative of the 
will of the people. It is a “deposi- 
tory of the actual wills of all the 
people” that is to decide the crime 
and mete out punishment. In the 
twenty-first century, this “deposi- 
tory” has come to represent itself 
in ajury of the citizens of society. It 
is this group of jurors, not a single 
individual — not a judge nor a vic- 
tim — that is the arbiter of justice. 
Vesting the responsibility to ad- 
duce society’s harm in the hands 
of one individual runs up against 
the time-honored depository of 
the people. 

But Prosecutor Corey will like- 
ly ask the jury to look at the shoot- 
ing through the eyes of Martin’s 
family to understand the extent 
of the grieving they must now 
endure. This demand, though, is 
an imprudent path to set down. 
The jury should not represent the 
will of one person or cater to the 
desires of a particular portion of 
society. It is the will of all people, 
not of a few, that is the final word 
of the law. By asking the jury to 
regard itself as the avenger for an 
individual victim risks undermin- 
ing the entire concept of the law as 
a collective force. 

VIS are also particularly dan- 
gerous because they emphasize 
the reputation of the victim. We’ve 
heard a lot lately about how Mar- 
tin was suspended from school be- 
fore the shooting because he was 
found with marijuana residue on 
school grounds. We've also seen 
him painted in a positive light, 
with his harmless school photo 
plastered all over the news media. 
Framing the victim as an innocent 
high school student or a danger- 
ous drug dealer, though, should 
have no place in a criminal trial. 
All that matters is the law and the 
punishment for breaking it. 

By allowing VIS into the court- 
room, punishment is inevitably 
meted out differently to avenge 
a social superstar as opposed to 
a social reprobate. The superstar 
will have lines of “victims” itching 
to describe the extent of the harm 


that his loss has caused “society,” 
while the reprobate will be left to 
the dustbin of the docket, forgot- 
ten and ignored in a nation which 
views friendship as a prerequisite 
for representation under the law. 
There ought to be no circumstance 
in our jurisprudence in which a 
defendant may be let free simply 
because the victim isn’t liked by 
enough people. Beccaria argued 
that punishments should apply 
equally to everyone, “From the 
throne to the hovel.” It doesn’t 
matter if Martin was indeed a 
“drug dealer” or an “innocent 
schoolboy.” Such attachment of 
personal characteristics to victims 
invites arbitrariness and emotion 
into the rule of law. 

But the potential problems of 
Zimmerman’s trial that we must 
guard against extend even fur- 
ther than this. Introducing VIS 
will not only do away with the 
time-honored ideal of a justice sys- 
tem which protects all of society 
equally — not just a select number 
of well-liked individuals — but it 
might also invite politics and pub- 
lic opinion into the courtroom. 

The shooting has already divid- 
ed the nation along partisan lines. 
According to a Pew Research Poll 
conducted this week, 38 percent of 
Democrats are following the case 
closely, while only 19 percent of 
Republicans are. Fity-six percent 
of Republicans feel there has been 
“too much” coverage of the shoot- 
ing while only 25 percent of Demo- 
crats feel that way. Commentators 
on MSNBC rail daily against the 
Sanford Police Department for not 
arresting Zimmerman and_ por- 
tray him as a cold-blooded killer. 
On the other end of the political 
spectrum, Fox News talking heads 
have been calling on the public 
to stop overreacting and to wait 
to see what actually happens in 
a court of law. With a Democratic 
President's Justice. Department 
spearheading ‘the investigation, 
and with a large public outcry to 

“see justice done” — especially 
among American liberals — it’s 


likely that the trial will inevitably 


be politicized. 
‘The problem, Hevretee is that 


the courts, in order to maintain 
their legitimacy and efficacy in 
democratic society, must be de- 
tached from political tides and 
outside agitators. The founders 
structured the courts so that they 
would remain the neutral arbi- 
ters of -the truth, insulated from 
the “hydraulic pressure” of pub- 
lic opinion and the sweeping de- 
mands of politicians. As Beccaria 
warns, the “door to anarchy” is 
opened when the lines between 
lawmaker and judge are effaced: 
“The sovereign can only establish 
general laws that apply to all of 
its members; he cannot, however, 
pass judgment as to whether one 
of them has violated. the social 
contract, for then the nation would 
be divided into two parties.” To al- 
low VIS in the Zimmerman trial 
is to turn a blind eye to the need 
of judicial separation. And this is 
the ultimate injustice, for a justic 
system tied to mere selfish, politi- 
cal desires is no adjudicator at all. 
Democracies fall when citizens are 
punished for political gain; in their 
place, tyranny is born. 

Don’t get me wrong, George 
Zimmerman’s actions were, in 
my view, reprehensible and un- 
necessary. | send my deepest con- 
dolences to the family and friends 


of Trayvon Martin and believe 

Zimmerman’s conviction would 

be advantageous to American 

jurisprudence. But my personal 

view should not affect whether a 

man is found guilty or innocent — 
whether he lives or dies. We need 
to allow the courts to do what we 
have built them to do. We need to 
allow a detached and impartial 
jury to render a decision not based 
on emotion, politics or the reputa- 
tion of Trayvon Martin, but rather 
on the facts and evidence legally 
presented. The country needs to 
see justice done, but justice can 
never be done when victim impact 
statements force us to forget what 
justice really is. 


Nikko Price is a freshman Political 
Science major from Brookville, N.Y. 
He is the Opinions editor for The 
News-Letter 
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SUMMER RESIDENT ADVISOR 


Are you a leader? Do you enjoy working closely with your peers? 
Are you available starting May 25th through Monday, August 6th, 2012? 


If the answer is YES, then we have the job for you! The Summer Resident 
Advisor Position is a unique and rewarding experience. You are able to plan 
events and enhance the on-campus living experience for other students. 


Being an RA requires leadership, organization, and the ability to motivate 
your peers. The purpose of having the summer RA position is to build and 
support a positive community for Hopkin’s summer students. 


Think you have what it takes? Visit www.jhu.edu/hds! 


Applications should be e-mailed to — 
. | confirmation@hd.jhu.edu_ 
) by Monday, April 16, 2012. 
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JHU Barnstormers present 


The Drowsy 


APRIL 5, 2012 


Chaperone 


altimore has walk from campus. 
| always been a Just be prepared to car- ‘ 
little bit like an ry a heavy load home. The Johns Hopkins — her producer, who tries 
insecure middle Barnstormers, the old- to stop the wedding by 
school kid. Sofi’s Crepes est and largest theatre enlisting a man named 
Like most of us at that 1723 North Charles Street, group on campus, pres- Aldolpho to seduce her. 
age, it has an identity crisis. 21210 ents their spring main- The Manin the Chair 
From the get go, Balti- [his is a Baltimorean’s stage musical this up- brings the audience in 
more’s location just above take on the French classic. coming weekend. and out of the fantasy 
the 39th parallel north Hop on the JHMI to Penn The Drowsy Chaper- as he offers his personal 
makes it an ambiguous lo- Station and walk one block one is a show within a commentary. 4 
cation. Is it a northeast city north on Charles Street show: An agoraphobic Performances are in 
or a southeast city? to get a taste of breakfast, Broadway fan seeks to the Swirnow Theatre in 
At the onset of the Civil dinner or dessert crepes. cure his sadness by lis- the Mattin Centre on 
War, it seems that even its Call it a French trav- tening to a recording of April 5, 7, 13 and 14 at 8 
inhabitants couldn't agree. a esty, but the Thanksgiving a (fictional) 1928 musi- p.m. and April 7 and 15 
In 1861, Union troops crepe leaves much to be cal comedy. His apart- at3 p.m. 
marched along the well- thankful for. It’s filled with ment comes alive with Tickets can be re- 
known Pratt Street that turkey, cranberry chutney the characters and set served online at http:// 
passes today’s Inner Har- and pesto mayo. of the show he listens — bit.ly/zQDx7I. Tickets 
bor. Baltimore secession- Don’t leave without to. This musical centers are $5 for students and 
ists attacked the regiment, trying one of the dessert on Janet Van De Graaff, $10 for general admis- 
drawing the first blood of COURTESY OF PEAKSOVERPOVERTY.ORG crepes such as the self-ex- a showgirl who is giv- _ sion. 
the Civil War. Stop by the Farmer's Market on 32nd Street to pick up fresh groceries. planatory s’mores. ing up her career to get 
Industrially, Baltimore's married, and Feldzeig, — Florence Lau 
history is equally tumultu- _ like that of New York. school is that one day, 32nd Street Farmer’s 
ous. The last blow to Balti- you'll be out of it. Market 
After beginning in 1706 more was a 1904 fire that We all went through the 32nd _ street and Barclay, 
as a port for tobacco trade, flattened 1,500 downtown phase of Abercrombie car- 21218 ° ° 
Baltimore quickly became buildings, putting Balti- gos and metal-studded Hot Eating local and organic | Film festival [0 celebrate 
a sugar granary hub for more ona long road to re- Topic pants, but we came _ doesn’t have to mean eat- | 
Caribbean colonies. covery. out okay. ing pricey. 3 
When the _ Baltimore Seventy years later, with Baltimore, too, is break- Skip Einstein’s this Sat- th ‘l l k 
and Ohio a_ steel ing out of its pimply com- urday and instead, try a C dll 0 mmd ing 
(B&O) McDonald a n d_ plexion and braces and fresh pastry and home- 
railroad docks _ finally starting to find its made cider from the local ' 
opened y indus- mojo. businesses at the market. By FLORENCE LAU films will be presented in 
in 1830, Bmore Than Pre-med Ciaran y Whether it’s a North- While you're there, pick | Your Weekend Editor 35mm print in Shriver Hall: 
Baltimore grind-_ east, Southeast or Mid-At- up your week’s produce Night of the Hunter (1955), 8 
became the primary link ing to a slow demise, Bal- _ lantic city, it doesn’t mat- at wholesale prices. Many The Hopkins Film Festi- 1/2 (1963) and Ghostbusters 
between industries of the timore found itself still ter. Baltimore islearningto fruits and vegetables cost | val is an annual film festi- (1984). 


East and the Midwest. It 


without much of a defini- 


just be itself. 


half of what you'll pay at a 


val sponsored by the Johns 


There will also be a spe- 


was around this time that _ tive identity. Here are some places to grocer. | Hopkins Film Society cial screening of Bad Boys 
John Quincy Adams de- So it did what mostinse- _ see the proof: Stop by any Saturday | highlighting exceptional II, hosted by Dan Deacon 
clared Baltimore as “The cure middle kids do. from 7 a.m. to noon. | independent, internation- and Jimmy Joe Roche. 


- Monumental City.” 


It tried to emulate the 


The Book Thing 


It’s worth the early rise. 


al, and student films along 


In addition, there will 


$$$ 


It seemed that Baltimore “cool crowd” — the “cool 3001 Vineyard Lane, _ with feature presentations be multiple series of pro- 
was destined for greatness. crowd” being D.C., Philly 21218 Overall, Baltimore is | of important and influen- grams which will highlight . 
Unfortunately, “ham- and New York. Whoever said “there’s beginning to develop its | tial films. films both from around the ) 


pered by riots and strikes 
in the 19th century, Balti- 
more failed to find a cor- 
nerstone to build an iden- 


tity to keep up with the _ ner Harbor or spacious city It may not be a free examples of how Balti- | alive and thriving in to- Hopkins ID. Otherwise, 
successes of its East Coast convention center, it just lunch, but it’s even better. more is quickly becoming day’s society. This festival tickets are $5 for a screen- 


neighbors. 

It didn’t have the federal 
spending of a national cap- 
itol like D.C. It didn’t have 
a booming textile industry 


And yet, also like mid- 
dle school, no matter what 
Baltimore dressed up in, 
whether it was a flashy In- 


couldn’t get.a double take 
from anyone. 

It had missed the mes- 
sage we all heard from our 
school counselors: Just be 


no such thing as a free 
lunch” must not have been 
to The Book Thing of Bal- 
timore. 


Free books. 

Everything from text- 
books to cookbooks line 
the many shelves of this 
free book store. 


own charming self; these | 
| is “Film’s Not Dead,” in 
| order to declare that the 
| art of filmmaking is still 


three examples are only 
the tip of the iceberg. 
There are so many more 


a unique stop along the 
East Coast. 

If you're trying to look 
for it, you'll be able to see 
Baltimore’s identity on ev- 


The theme for this year 


hopes to raise awareness 


| of how celluloid films are 


being forced out of movie 
theatres at a greater and 
more rapid rate in order 


world as well as from local 
students. 

Admission to every 
event is free with a proper 


ing pass, $10 for a day pass, 
and $20 for a general festi- 
val pass. 

All tickets can be pur- 
chased at any show. 


like that of Philadelphia. yourself. It’s open from 9 a.m. to ery street, at every Charm | to make way for digital _-For a full schedule of 
And it certainly didn’t have The only good thing 6 p.m. on Saturdays and Circulator stop, and | projection. films shown, visit http:// 
the millions of immigrants about being in middle Sundays and it’s a short around every corner. Three feature-length hopkinsfilmfest.com. 


Calendar 
of 


off his career as 
a member of Def 
Comedy Jam on 


cal groups roam- 
ing around Eutaw 
Street and the main 


‘ 


go up against the 
Minnesota Twins. 
There will be free 


Jude Law as John 
Watson and watch 
them engage in an 


to a lie that ends 
in bloodshed and 
tragedy. Tickets are 


. HBO. These days, concourses until 9Jlveaways, includ- intellectual and ac- $20 and can be pur- 
. he is known as a 2:30 p.m. when ing a Carl Ripkin tion-packed battle chased online. 
Baltimore natural entertainer pregame ceremo- Jr. autographed against an enemy 
with sharp and mis- nies will begin with Photo, and a spe- that threatens the Humari Awaaz 
Events chievous subject the introduction of <ial modified base- well-being of the  7—10p.m. 
matter and an abil- players and coaches ball themed menu. whole of England. Bloomberg 
ity ta entertain on of the Orioles and Particpate in trivia Auditorium 


Charm City Trivia 


every level. 


Rock Paper B‘More 


the Twins. 


contests and play 
in games. 


JHU Kranti will be 
hosting a South 


7 p.m. 8 p.m. — 2a.m. All Metal Tribute to Maryland Campaign Asian showcase. 
Mother's Federal Ottobar the Bee Gees of 1862 There will be mu- 
Hill Grill 7 p.m. 4. —5 p.m. sic from groups 
Chester Endersby Ram Head Live Surratt House from Boston, Md., 

If you think you Gwazda, Future Is- Museum and Ill. Admission is 


know Baltimore, 
come to Mother's 
on Thursday and 
test your knowl- 


winners. 


Tony Wood 


lands, Raffi Joe and 
DJ Fiar Medico will 
be part of a mu- 
sic festival to raise 


lish .the creative 
writing of local K-12 
students. Tickets 
are sS in advance 
or $7 at the door. 
There will be a raf- 
fle at 11 p.m. to give 


: =" 
CATHOLICTRADITION.ORG 


A Good Friday 


Gary Vikan will be 
exploring the emer- 
gence of the face of 
Christ in the early 
medieval period 
that is now depict- 


world. 


Tragedy, an all met- 
al tribute to the Bee 
Gees, will be com- 
ing to Baltimore 


the door plus tax. 


Civil War expert 
Dennis Frye will be 
discussing _ battle- 


battles in the Mary- 
land Campaign of 
1862. 


Blood-Bound and 
Tongue-Tied 
8 p.m. 


premiere of a play 
about a 


free, and there will 
also be free Indian 
food. 


edge. There will be money for Balti- Pelecture fresh from their UK field decisions and 
house cash, shots more By Hand so 1.2 p.m: tour. Tickets are $12 how they changed ; 
and other prizes for that they can pub- Walters Art Museum inadvanceandssat the outcome of 


vf. 


# away prizes. ed everywhere and The Strand Theatre Dogwood Easter 

1 he it Wee Sele - 1 Bee Sunday Brunch 

: ed by other Chris- wna | «(it’syourlastchance 10:30 — 3 p.m. 
iia tian nations of the PHOTOSIMAGEEVENTCOM to catch the world The Dogwood 


WALLPAPERS4DESKTOP.COM 


8 p.m. Sherlock Holmes young. For only $36, enjoy 


Baltimore Comedy Orioles Opening Day Take Me Out to the 8 p.m. black woman try- a three-course Eas- 
Pactory All Day Ballgame Remsen 1 ing to pass as white ter Brunch menu, 
Oriole Park 3—9p.m. _ in a big city. Her including chilled as- 

Tony Wood, a fa- Nolans Come see Robert pregnancy withthe paragus soup, ham 


vorite at the Com- 
edy Factory, kicked 


Come at 12 p.m. 
to enjoy the musi- 


See the Orioles 


Downey Jr. as Sher- 
lock Holmes and 


child of the heir of 
an oil baron leads 


and coconut choco- 
late eggs. 
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Poet in Residence Martin 
finds a home at Hopkins 


By BARBARA LAM 
\rts & Entertainment Editor 


“When People ask me 
which of the poets I'm 
proudest of publishing, 
Charles Martin’s name is 
always the first that comes 
to mind,” John 
Irwin said when he intro- 
duced 70-year-old poet 
Martin on April 3rd. Martin 
was named Hopkins’s Sulli- 
van Elder Poet in Residence 
for spring of 2012 and read 
to the Hopkins commu- 
nity last Tuesday in Mason 
Hall Au- 
ditorium. 
The large 
crowd 


Professor 


filled the 
aisles, cre- 
ating an 


effective 
fire hazard, 
and spilled 
out into the 


ot “Blue Eyes,” a translation 
of Octavio Paz’s “El ramo 
zul.” Martin is well known 
for his translations, most no- 
tably of Latin poetry, which 
he has won prizes for. 

The narrative 
“Blue Eyes” speaks of a 
20th-century traveling 
salesman who's caught in a 
stick-up — the robber wants 
the salesman’s eyes because 
his lady has asked for a bou- 
quet of blue eyes. 

Many of Martin's po- 
ems from the night were 
highly narrative, exhibiting 
elaborate 
storylines 
in a short 
amount of 
space. 

“People 
sometimes 
ask me, 
‘How do 
you put 
together a 


pe vem 


lobby. book of po- 

Mar - ems?’ It’s 
tin, | who a lot like 
has been putting 
nominated together a 
for a Pulit- reading,” 
zer Prize Martin 
multiple said. “You 
times, is a | COURTESYOFWWWUSMMAINEEDU have a few 
professor Martinis Hopkins’s poet-in-residence. things that 
at Queens- go in the 
borough beginning 


Community College 
(CUNY) and Syracuse Uni- 
versity. He has published 
six books of poetry, the most 
recent of which was Signs 
& Wonders, from the Johns 
Hopkins University Press. 
Martin discussed the col- 
lection when he visited an 
Introduction to Poetry class 
earlier that day to speak 
with young poetry students 
at Hopkins. 

At 6:30 exactly Martin 
took to the podium, lean- 
ing in so that the dozens 
of people standing in the 
back could hear him. “Alan 
Grossman defined a poem 
as an occasion for people to 
get together and talk about 
poetry,” he said. “I guess 
that’s what we're doing 
here.” 

He began with a reading 


and a few things that go at 
the end. The middle is sort 
of up for grabs.” 

He laughed ‘and ex- 
plained that the major- 
ity just works itself out, and 
confessed that starting his 
reading with another poet's 


work was just to delay the | 


reading of his own. 

He followed “Blue Eyes” 
with several Signs & Won- 
ders poems including “The 
Flower Thief” and “Souve- 
nir,” a more serious poem 
about a cornhusk cricket he 
had bought in Rome from a 
Chinese immigrant. 

In this poem, Martin 
demonstrates his incredible 
capacity for unique, subtle 
rhymes, and gentle but 
probing thoughts. “Be over- 
looked as waste / (As 

See MARTIN, pace B4 
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Hunger Games worth a second trip to the theater 


By LILY NEWMAN 
Editor-in-Chief 


It was just luck that | 
read the Hunger Games 
series in January. If I had 
read the books one by one 
as they came out I prob- 
ably wouldn’t have made 
it. Katniss can survive the 
games and I can’t even 
survive the waiting. That's 
probably the main differ- 
ence between us. 

Usually when books get 
made into movies the ad- 
aptation is terrible. Or the 
casting is terrible. Or the 
whole thing is just a huge 
disappointment. With the 
Hunger Games, though, | 
wasn't concerned. I was 
so starved for any interac- 
tion with the world of the 
books that I was willing to 
sit through anything. Plus 
when the trailers came out 
things weren't looking half 
bad. 

At this point I’ve seen 
the movie twice. It’s basi- 
cally everything I hoped 
for, but probably not more. 
It’s strange how when you 
read a book right before 
you see the movie there 
are certain tiny details 
that stick out as being 
flawed. They’re usually 
details, 
but they seem dispropor- 
tionately prominent. A 
few of my interpretations 
that were depicted differ- 
ently: Katniss’s (Jennifer 
Lawrence)braid — should 
have been fatter; the aid 
parachutes should have 
been a more metallic sil- 
ver, the tracker jackers 


| could have been creepier 


and looked less like nor- 
mal wasps. 

Things that were 
great included the reap- 
ing scene in its entirety, 


| President. Snow (played 


Donald Sutherland) 
and his creepiness and 
Wes Bentley’s por trayal 
of Seneca Crane. 
Sometimes I wasn’t 
sure about the relevance of 
the visual motifs. District 
12 was a Depression-era 
small town and the Capitol 
was basically the product 
of a modern art museum 


throwing up everywhere. 
Sure, the contrast was 
stark, but everything 
seemed very familiar, and 
not just in a Panem-is-the 
dystopian-future-of-the- 
United-States kind of way. 
Sometimes it was more of 
a this-is-a-movie-set kind 
of way. 

The arena was well-con- 
ceived and I liked the un- 
settling feeling that some- 
thing could emerge from 
the woods at any moment. 
Especially because some- 
times crazy stuff did, like 
fireballs or CGI monster 
mutts. 

It’s hard to talk about 
the movie without talk- 
ing about the guys. This 
movie lays the ground- 
work for the love triangle 
between Katniss, Gale 
(Liam Hemsworth) and 
Peeta (Josh Hutcherson). 
Frankly, I don’t know 
what to say. They’re both 
hot. They’re both earnest. 
They both look great with 
Jennifer Lawrence. The 
sexual tension is pretty 
much there and Peeta’s 


COURTESY OF WWW.ALLMOVIEPHOTO.COM 
Katniss and Gale escape to the woods to hunt before the action and terror of the Hunger Games begins. 


longing is 
top notch. 
As I was 
reading 
the books 
I remem- 
ber being 


thatthe 1! Starring: Jennifer 
remant!¢ I Lawrence, Josh 
plots were Sait, , 4 

so compel- utcherson, Liam 
line. Kat- |} Hemsworth 


Director: 
Gary Ross 
Run Time: 142 min. 
Rating: PG-13 


niss is cer- 
tainly out of 
touch with 
her emtions 


HUNGER 
GAMES 


surprised }|-— as ee 


relson) and 
Effie (Eliza- 
beth Banks) 
made sense 
as. Katniss 
and Peeta’s 
mentors, 
though 
Woody 
Harrelson 
doesn’t 
have the ro- 
tundity that 
I had imag- 
ined for 
Haymitch. 
Nonethe- 


throughout, || Playing at: less, the 
and _Peeta |) | andmark’s Harbor scene where 
is probably |} East Cinema, he pins 
excessive in Rotunda Cinemas Peeta to a 
opining his chair with 


unrequited 
love. Even the fact that Gale 
gets woefully inadequate 
book and screen time is 
not enough to extinguish 
interest. If you're invested 
in the plot and in it for the 
long haul, you’re invested 
in the love connections, in- 
nocent and even corny as 
they might be. 

Haymitch (Woody Har- 


his foot is 


definitely in the spirit of 
Haymitch. His gruffness 
is paired back to simplify 
his complicated relation- 
ship with Katniss, 
the most important thing 
about Haymitch, his hu- 
mor, remains intact. Effie 
is just neurotic enough at 
the same time that she is 
See HUNGER GAMES, pace B5 
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Game of Thrones rules over network compettors | | 


By RYAN KAHN 
Hip Hop Editor 


When it came to this 
past Sunday’s big night 
of  television—between 
the season finales of 
Shameless, House of Lies, 
and Californication, the 
season premiere of The 
Killing, and the third epi- 
sode of Mad Men—Game 
of Thrones took the crown 
(pun intended). HBO's 
brainchild ended with 
such hype last summer 
and picked right back up 
this past weekend in simi- 
lar fashion. 

Game of Thrones fans 
woke up Monday morning 
feeling satisfied from an 
episode that got the second 
season off to a great start; 
yet hungry for the rest of 
the season, which has huge 
promise. 

After the show’s awards 
and notoriéty during the 
offseason, the increased 
budget and production 
should improve its overall 
quality—which was evi- 
dent in the “scenes for the 
upcoming season” after 
the episode. 

For those who haven't 
read George R. R. Martin’s 
novels, watched the first 
season of the show, or just 
can’t remember the plot 
lines behind the character 
web, Hulu’s The Morning 

After Show provided a great 
rundown to get everyone 
up to speed. 

Monday’s Morning Af- 
ter Show compared the 
medieval realms of pro- 
tagonists and antagonists 

to its perfect medium— 
High School. Starting 


\ 


3 ‘oe 


with the Do- 
thraki, with 


their em- 
phasis on 
size, power, 


and constant 
shirtless- 
ness, this 
group lands 
in the jock 
category. 
Daenerys 
Targaryen is 
the school’s 


top __cheer- 
leader and 
prom queen; 
she gets 
followed 
around by 
“the jocks” 
and is liter- 
ally smok- 


ing hot (she 
emerged 
from fire at 


the end of 
last season with two drag- 
ons). 

Next is the House 


Stark; with their ethics, 
respect for others, and by 
constantly getting bul- 
lied (from almost every- 
body in the show that’s 
not in Robb’s army) this 
family is the High School 
nerds. 

The House Lannister 
rounds out the clique dy- 
namic. With their entitle- 
ment, flaunting of wealth, 
and egos, this family is 
the prototypical preps and 
mean girls. 

When looking further 
into Sunday’s episode, it 
is clear that HBO stuck 
to their recipe of suc- 
cess from the first sea- 
son. They began the show 
with King Joffrey and 


COURTESY OF WWWMAKINGGAMEOFTHRONES.COM 
Game of Thrones returned to TV screens all over America after a long hiatus. 


constantly reminded the 
audience of why they hate 
him so much. Through- 
out the episode, Joffrey 
displayed his arrogance 
and obnoxious personal- 
ity, which we all love to 
hate. 

Another part of the 
episode that was_par- 
ticularly well done was 
the focus on Robb and 
his army. Robb Stark, 
played by Richard Mad- 
den, is starting to assume 
a well deserved starring 
role; he has the charisma, 
valor, and audience back- 
ing that will improve the 
overall storyline. 

Especially with the 
increased funding and 
budget, look for more war 
scenes that will play into 
Madden’s character well. 


‘J 
Vr 


Lastly, the episode did a 
great job of tying all of the 
different regions together 
without overwhelming the 
plot. 

With so many different 
plots and character de- 
velopments (that all have 
crucial significance to the 
overall story) it is difficult 
to keep the audience in- 
formed and entertained by 
each. The show continues 
to build each plotline while 
leaving the door open for 
more twists and not 'mak- 
ing any development too 
obvious. 

With that ‘being said, 
there are certain aspects 
that the show can be im- 
proved upon. First are the 
special effects; the dragons 
and the red streak 


Former Smashing 
Pumpkins guitarist and A 
Perfect Circle icon James 
| Tha brings you this Single 
of the Week, “Summer 
Days.” 


“Summer Days” is a 


there is talk 
of bringing 


| Look to the 
Sky to Iha’s American fans 


in the near future. 


summer days. 


Pumpkins 


a_ light, 


the famous “Today.” 
Yet where 


See GAME, pace B5 


1 


mer Days” 


“Summer Days” seems 
to be Iha’s fusion of the old 
and new, packaged up into 
a track perfect for, well, 


It has that recognizable 

sound, with 
flowing tempo 
sounding pretty similar to 


“Today’’s 
lyrics come off as very 
dark, “Summer Days” re- 


ally does seem to be about 
kicking back and enjoying 
yourself. 


This carefree feeling 


is further accentuated by 
Tha’s classic mellow sound 
and more use of acoustic 


track off his latest solo al- guitar. 
bum Look Ta Shere 
to the Sky, phrase 
which was bell in (016 Singles on “summer 
| released in days, waste 
March of | away” is re- 
2012. t € Internet: sate sev- 
Current- L ng eral times 
ly, it is only James | as Sum- in the cor- 
available in ner,  invit- 
Japan, but ing  listen- 


ers to fall 
away in the 
hazy world 


that is “Summer Days.” 


Overall, the effect is ir- 


resistible, especially when 
summer is right around 
the corner. 


So everyone check out 


“Summer Days” by James 
Tha. 


It’s the perfect antidote 


to the last stages of winter 
and a good reminder that 
summer is fast approach- 


ing. 


— Rachel Schnalzer 


COURTESY OF WWWLAST-FM 


Guitarist James Iha release his album Look to the Sky in March. 
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THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrrer 


or a column 
called “Low 
Culture,” we 
spend a lot of 
time talking 

about media. 
I've written articles 


about film, _ television, 
video games, comics and 
even just storytelling in 
general, so it’s about time 
we talked about those me- 
dia in general, and, more 
importantly, what 
them apart. 


sets 


Because, 
didn’t know for a long 
time, and until those defi- 
nitions get set in stone, 
we're losing something. 

Also, just a disclaimer: 
There are books on this. | 
have not read them. 

These are my musings 
as a fledgling critic and 
writer, influenced but not 
adopted from guys like 
Marshall McLuhan and 
Robert T. Craig. 

These definitions won't 
serve you too well on a 
culture final, but they 
might make things click 
in the course of life. Let’s 
hope, at least. 

Ok, so media. Medium. 
There’s our first clue. Me- 
dium, as in, bridge be- 
tween two worlds. 

What do we bridge 
with media? Stories. 

Seriously, that’s what it 
comes down to. 

Media are the physi- 
cal vessels for the stories 
we tell, because innately, 
a story does not have a 
physical vessel. Until I 
hold a book or DVD in my 
hands, that story is only a 
thought, and therefore we 
need media to transform 
that thought and transmit 
it from one person to an- 
other. 

Then the question be- 
comes, how do we com- 
municate thoughts? 

My first answer to this 
was with language, but 
that doesn’t actually help 
us. Media aren’t languag- 
es, they’re more primal 
than that. 

And, in the end, the 
baseline communication 
humans do is with the five 
senses (actually six, but 
we'll get there). 

We see people frown, 
we hear them laugh, we 
feel them shudder, we 
smell them. . . well, you 
get the idea. We have 
the ability to sense what 
people do and extrapolate 
thoughts based on what 
we sense. 

Media follows the 
same principles. That sto- 
ry is relayed to us via our 
senses, and that’s where 
our definition comes 
from. 

The five senses, or the 
combination of them, are 
the defining characteris- 
tics of media. 

A film engages your 
sight and sound. Com- 
ics are built on thought. 
Games have sight, sound 
and also incorporate your 
sense of touch. Depending 
on what combination you 
use, we get a different me- 
dium. And then there’re 
novels. 

Are novels not media? 
They clearly are. And, ac- 
tually, they engage the 
senses just as much as any 
other media, just in a dif- 


seriously, l 


ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


Media/medium: What’s the difference? Poet Charles Martin reads 


ferent way. 

I’m going to go ahead 
and call this the active- 
passive distinction. When 
I watch a movie, I’m ac- 
tively using my sense of 
sight to engage with it. 
I watch Darth Vader cut 


COURTESY OF WWWSTARWARS.COM 
Watching Darth Vader slice Luke Skywalker’s hand off on film is an emotional scene that engages all the senses. 


No one tells you to watch 
one television episode like 
one movie, they tell you 
to watch a season. A com- 
plete work of television is 
a season (or rather, a col- 
lection of episodes) with 
many sequels (other sea- 


Luke’s hand off. I also sons). 
interface with the sound Short stories follow 
by hear- the same 
ing Luke Dideernas 
scream. Buddy Sola They’re 
I collected 
novels — many 
ort short awe LOW CUILUT Cie. raniainene 
stories, [| book or 
don't. work. 
I’m told that “Darth They’re not all continu- 


Vader slices Luke’s hand 
off” and I can see the 
event happening with my 
mind’s eye, but I’m not 
actively interfacing with 
the action. And, in fact, 
all media engage with us 
this way. 

I cringe when I watch 
someone get stabbed in 
a horror movie. It’s not 
that I’m feeling the pain 
of that stab, but I am en- 
gaging my sense of touch 
passively. 


ations of one another, but 
they are all related. 


That’s what it’s all 
about: our senses and 
time. 


The differences in each 
medium tie together into 


this concept, and we can | 
track certain trends in 
media through this lens. 

Games, for instance, de- 
velop a high sense of agen- 
cy in the story of a video | 
game because your sense | 
of touch is so actively en- | 
gaged. | 

When I push the joy- | 
stick forward and watch 
my character move on the 
screen, when I click the 
trigger button and feel | 
the rifle kick through my 
hands, I create a visceral 
experience where every 
move I make physically 
matters. 

Engaging any other 
sense doesn’t bridge that 
gap the same way, and 
it means that games and 
film, on paper very simi- 
lar media, are actually ex- | 
tremely different. 


from Signs 


From MARTIN, pace B3 
he himself might be / In 


| this world’s new order): / 
| But how shall the genuine 
| / Not be wholly effaced / 
| From life and memory / 


And taught to slip the bor- 
der— / How, if not by de- 
sign?” he asks, ending on a 
reference to Robert Frost's 
poem “Design.” 

“Souvenir” was followed 
by “The Sacred Monsters,” 
a poem about how children 
always refer to their parents 
as terrible burdens until one 
day the parents suddenly 
become the children. 

Martin then read “Words 
to Utter at Nightfall” and 
“This Organizing Solitude,” 
which is inspired by Miquel 
Barceld’s artwork. 

“Barcel6 is a Spanish 
artist who does these won- 
derful heroic paintings,” 
Martin said. “He also has 
these small paintings of a 
gorilla in a cage and once 
he said, ‘I have thought 
that my gorillas in some 
sense constituted an auto- 
biography.” 

Martin described how he 
explores this idea in “This 
Organizing Solitude,” and 
when he finished reading it, 


| hejoked, “As we move to the 


middle of the pile, you will 
be horrified to learn this art- 
ist is obsessed with gorillas 
and people turning into go- 
rillas...” 

Martin continued with 
“The Good Soldiers,” “The 
Coffeehouse Philosopher” 
and “The Confessor,’ his 
rowdiest poem by far. In it, 
an “unsophisticated young 
woman,” as Martin de- 
scribes her, confesses her 
sexual deviances to a priest 
who subsequently requests 
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& Wonders 


a nighttime visit. 

“Poem for the Millen- 
nium” was next, a highly 
rhythmic poem filled with 
fun alliterations and word 
play. “The Twentieth Centu- 
ry in Photographs” is built 
on Martin’s observation that 
“You can do a history of the 
20th century just by looking 
at mugshots. . . 

“Every form of tyranny 
has had a mugshot,” he 
said. “Getting Carded” is a 
portrait of a museum polar 
bear Martin had once seen 
in Eastern Vermont. 

“A few years later I went 
back [to the museum] and 
saw a new card [under the 
original] that said ‘endan- 
gered species,” he said, giv- 
ing a remorseful chuckle. 

“Getting Carded”  fea- 
tured plenty of rhyme and 
broached what seems to be a 
fear — or at least confronta- 
tion — of death. “The fourth 
grade class wants to claim 
our spot,” he reads. 

An ars poetica villanelle 
titled “On the Interpreta- 
tion of Dreams” (the sec- 
ond poem in Starting from 
Sleep) followed, and Martin 
ended with a poem about 
Laetoli, a site in Tanzania 
where paleontologist Mary 
Leakey discovered ancient 
footprint trails. Written as 
a crown of sonnets, Martin 
explained that he had writ- 
ten the poem to ”. . .track 
the passage of our ances- 
tors through [the] volcanic 
ash.” 

Although it was clear 
that Martin is more of a tra- 
ditional poet in terms of me- 
ter, structure and rhyme, his 
poems were well received 
by the young Hopkins 
crowd. 


‘TV crime thriller Alcatraz may be on death row 


That’s not the end of | 
it. Film and television, for | 


instance, both share the 
characteristics 


of active | 


sight and sound, as wellas | 


inactive touch, taste and 
smell. 

But conventionally we 
think of them as different 
media, and they are. And 


that’s because we have a | 


sixth sense that isn’t (at 
least not very often) actu- 
ally thought about as a 
sense. 


I'm talking about our | 


sense of time. Now, I don’t 
really know that-this is 
true, but I figure that 
some cog sci major has 
figured it out. We have the 
ability to sense the pas- 
sage of time. 

More specifically to 
media, this is the sensa- 
tion of being engaged 
with a story over a pe- 
riod of time. We some- 
how innately know when 
it’s been a long time and 
when it’s been a very 
short time, but, more im- 
portantly, we know when 
time is meant to end (like 
a movie) and when it is 
meant to continue (like an 
episode of television). 

These differences also 
define our views of media. 


COURTESY OF WWW.PBS.ORG 
Media appeals to all five of our senses, as well as a sixth sense of time. 
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hen I first 

heard 

about 

Alcatraz, 

the idea 
sounded intriguing, like 
something that had never 
been done before. In today’s 
world of recycled plotlines 
and repetitive will-they- 
won't-they episodes, shows 
with a breath of fresh air 
are appreciated (and un- 
fortunately, extremely rare), 
and I looked forward to try- 
ing this one out. It had the 
cop procedural element. 
It had the sci-fi element. It 
even had the geeky side- 
kick element. What could 
go wrong? 

As it turns out, lots. Or 
rather, it turns out that 
having a fresh plot doesn’t 
necessarily mean that the 
show is immune to getting 
trapped in its own formulaic 
episodes, plodding on from 
week to week and confining 
its audience in quicksand. 

But I’m getting ahead of 


myself. more like 
Alca- a fill-in- 
traz  fol- Florence Lau the-blank 
lows the survey 
story of F(| l)oShow than a 
San Fran- show I~ 
GElss..cLO could in-~ 


Police Detective Rebecca 
Madsen (Sarah Jones). She’s 
just going about ‘her nor- 
mal life when she comes 
across a crime scene with 
a very familiar killer’s sig- 
nature all over it. Turns out 
that the government lied to 
the public when they said 
that Alcatraz was closed in 
1963. Rather than having 
all the inmates transferred 
off the island, they just. . 
.disappeared. No one has 
any idea where they went, 
so they buried the files and 
tried to forget about it. 

Until now. 

The » most dangerous 
men in history have start- 
ed reappearing in modern- 
day San Francisco and are 
going on killing sprees 
again, which range from 
taking people out with 
sniper shots to poisoning 
swimming pools and gas- 
sing subway trains, Rebec- 
ca joins a special task force, 
consisting of Emerson 


Hauser (Sam Neill), an ex- 
guard at Alcatraz, and Dr. 
Diego Soto (Jorge Garcia), 
the world’s foremost expert 
on Alcatraz and its prison- 
ers. Their job is the catch 
the prisoners that have 
been reappearing, figure 
out why they disappeared 
in the first place and why 
they’re back and, if pos- 
sible, find out who master- 
minded the whole thing in 
the first place. 

Each episode tells the 
story of one prisoner from 
Alcatraz and how the task 
force tries to get him back 
again. The story is told in 
alternating present scenes 
set in San Francisco and 
past scenes set at Alcatraz 
as a means of introducing 
the prisoner’s personality 
and what his experience in 
Alcatraz was like. 

At first, this was extreme- 
ly interesting, but as the 
weeks went on, I realized 
how mechanical this show 
was becoming. It became 


vest in. The show did not 
grow with each successive 
episode. 

In a way, it was much 
like the writers filled out 
a Clue profile for the show 
each week: “This week, 
[insert name] escaped. He 
was known for murdering 
people by [insert choice 
of murder weapon]. After 
some people die, the task 
force catches up with him 
and throws him back in a 
shiny new version of Alca- 
traz. The end.” Sure, they 
try and spice the show up 
with subplots (for example, 
it’s revealed that Rebecca's 
grandfather, Tommy Mad- 
sen, was an inmate at Alca- 
traz, and actually, in one of 
the first scenes of the show, 
he kills her partner on the 
police force, leading her 
to be determined to bring 
him to justice), but for most 
_parts, the repetitive over- 
all recipe for each episode 
cannot be ignored. 


=~ 


Not only is the plot ex- 
tremely predictive from 
week to week, but the char- 
acters are unrematkable. 
Jones probably did the most 
she could with Rebecca 
Madsen, but the character 
itself has none of the subtle 
nuances that make a charac- 
ter intriguing or interesting. 
There is nothing that makes 
her stand out, no little quirks 
or traits that make me want 
to get to know more about 
her. Emerson is slightlier 
more mysterious. 

Alcatraz has not been 
renewed for season two 
yet. To be quite honest, I 
wouldn’t mind if the show 
wasn't renewed, just be- 
cause it was much too easy 
to lose interest in the plot, 
and if I’m already so tired of 
this show midway through 
the first season, I’m not sure 
how it would manage to 
sustain a second season. 

Granted, in the season 
finale, several things were 
revealed that might lead to 
plot points used in season 
two (if there is one), for ex- 
ample the fact that there is 
a secret room the inmates 
have been trying to find the 
keys to, and in this secret 
room there is a map with 
the locations of inmates 
scattered all across Ameri- 


i - COURTESY OF WWW.FOX.COM 
Alcatraz is a television show about America’s most infamous prison. 


ca. Uh oh. Big problem for 
the task force. There's also a 
revelation involving secret 
deals, experiments with 
Tommy Madsen’s blood . . . 
in a nutshell, the finale gets 
a whole lot more compli- 
cated. 

And if that’s not enough, 
the finale wraps up with 
the shocking scene of Re- 
becca flat-lining at a hos- 
pital (long story involving 
a car chase and her grand- 
father ex-Alcatraz inmate 
stabbing her), which . . . 
okay, if there isn’t a season 
two, I wouldn't be devas- 
tated at her death because 
I never felt connected with 
her in the first place, but, if 
there is, it will be interest- 
ing to see how the show 
deals with this aspect. 

If the rest of the sea- 
son had been as interest- 
ing, maybe I wouldn't have 
given up on the show so 
quickly. The fact that they 
waited until the finale to 
reveal these aspects means 

that they weren't able to 
hook me when I was actual- 
ly interested in seeing what 
happens. For now, the fate 
of this show remains uncer- 
tain, and maybe it’s mean 
for me to say so, but I can’t 
say I'm too torn up about it 
should it get canceled. 


1s 
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h, what to say 
about PBS‘s 
newest mini- 
Great 
Expectations 
Charles Dick- 
ens’s classic novel about 
how much it sucks to be an 
orphan in foggy England)? 

I've struggled to balance 
my general dislike of Dick- 
ens and his work with my 
love of PBS and the shows 
it produces. My experience 
with Dickens has generally 
been “tl:dr’” — to phrase 
it in internet-speak — and 
the times I truly attempted 
to get through the pages 
and pages of description, 
I fell asleep. Great Expecta- 
tions is the only novel of his 
that I’ve read in its entirety. 

PBS, on the other hand, 
is an institution I can re- 
ally get behind. Not only 
does it bring forth televi- 
sion gems like Downton 
Abbey, North and South, the 
perennial favorite Antiques 
Roadshow and Jane Austen 
month, but it also has the 
great benefit of being tax- 
deductible for sponsors. 

I should now mention 
that it is my life dream to 
be the highest level spon- 
sor and to attend the annual 


series 


(based on 


ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


What to expect from PBS's Great Expectations 


\ew mini-series joins the ranks of Downton Abbey; Antiques Roadshow and the BBC World News 


COURTESY OF WWWYOULOOK AWESOME.CO.UK AND WWW.AHLANLIVE.COM 


Burberry really likes specific features in its models; note the lips on Douglas Booth and Rosie Huntington-Whiteley. 


Magwitch wrestles with. . 
.some other dude is hands- 
down the funniest thing 
I’ve seen in a while. Imag- 
ine this: two fully-grown 
men leaping at each other 


and face planting in goopy 


PBS gala 5 x mud 

(which | = Multiple 
only — as- Hsia Ting Chang times. 
sume oc- ° While in 
curs) and ling Talks period 
rub shoul- clothing. 


ders with Laura Linney. 

Now that I’ve sufficiently 
talked around the issue, let’s 
get back to the point. What 
to expect when you have 
Great Expectations on PBS. 

1) Mud-wrestling. 
The scene in which Abel 


Also, Magwitch tries to 
drown his opponent in two 
feet of mud. 

2) Monochromatic col- 
or schemes. Whether it’s 
clothing, skin color, hair 
color or light filters, gray 
dominates the screen. The 


COURTESY OF WWW.BBC.CO.UK 


A young Pip stands outside of Satis House, where his life changes. 


Hunger Games is 
actually pretty great 


HUNGER GAMES, From B3 
morally complicated. 

I appreciated the fore- 
thought that went into 
adapting the book and it 
was clear that the later con- 
flicts were being framed 
through subtle chronology 
changes. The only subplot 
that was cut that I will re- 
ally miss is the avox plot. 

Avoxes are people who 
have had their tongues re- 
moved because they were 
somehow traiterous to the 
Capitol, and though I agree 
that the extended plots 
from the book are rela- 
tively unimportant in this 
context, I wish that the ex- 
istance of avoxes had been 
acknowledged. They are 
a symbol of the Capitol’s 

cruelty and they are actu- 
ally in the movie, stationed 
around the tribute training 
compound. I hope that at 
least there was originally a 
line about them which was 
later cut. 3 

Finally coming around 
to the central character, I 
think Katniss’s complexity 
was only hinted at in this 
movie. Though she thinks 
of herself as an unwilling 
protagonist, it is hard for 
me to forget that she vol- 
unteered to protect Prim, 
and that her survival skills 


w 


always kick in at just the 
right moment. Though it 
all begins with one deci- 
sion, even this first choice 
to volunteer is massive and 
has immediate rather than 
eventual consequences. In 
a way, Katniss embodies 
her full power from the 
start. 

On the one hand I am 
not sure that Jennifer Law- 
rence convinced me of Kat- 
niss’s terror and conflict, 
but on the other hand I was 
happy to accept her as my 
mental image of Katniss. 
Lawrence does have a sort 
of understated poise and 
self-containment that re- 
minds me of the Katniss I 
imagined in the books. 

I know that ultimately 
comparing a movie and 
a book is not productive, 
and that this movie needs 
to be analyzed as it stands, 
but my desire to compare 
the two stems from the fact 
that the movie is extremely 
successful. Both times I 
saw it I came away feel- 
ing extremely satisfied and 
almost as if I had just fin- 
ished a good book. To me 
that’s a real triumph for a 
franchise film. I’m looking 
forward to romantic scenes _ 

on the train in the next 
movie. 


f 


marshes are kind of a gray- 
ish color, the fog that per- 
vades the marshes is kind 
of gray, the mud in which 
two escaped convicts mud- 
wrestle is gray. Miss Hav- 
isham (played by Gillian 
Anderson, better known 
as Scully from The X-Files) 
sports a white, curly do 
that makes her look like a 
poodle. You get the idea. 

3) Confusing ward- 
robe choices. Sometimes 
the characters look like 
poor 19th century labor- 
ers. Sometimes they look 
like someone took a pair of 
scissors to shag carpeting. 
Most of the time they look 
21st century hipsters. 

4) Pip’s lips. Maybe 
Douglas Booth’s lips would 
be more precise. In a land- 
scape of gray, Pip’s pouty, 
bee-stung lips bring a little 
color to the screen. Also, if 
you're wondering where 
you've seen him before, you 
may know Booth as a Bur- 
burry model. Or the object 
of some X-rated fantasies. 

On a more serious note, 
the best aspect of this 
mini-series is the cinema- 
tography. Beautifully shot, 
the English countryside 


acquires a dank and dis- 
turbing atmosphere, as it 


Game of 


Thrones 


returns epically 


GAME, rrom B3 

across the sky were very 
disappointing. The drag- 
ons looked like they were 
made out of Play-Doh, and 
it looked like somebody 
rubbed a red _ highlight 
er on the camera for the 
streak through the sky. 

Second, it’s time 
the show to break out 
the “wildlings” monsters 
from beyond The Wall. 
You can’t show them in 
the opening scene of the 


for 


| first episode from the first 


season (“Winter is Com- 
ing”) and not show them 
again. 

It has been almost an 
entire season without see- 
ing these bad boys. HBO 


| needs to take notes from 


The Walking Dead and Lost 
audiences love mon- 
sters. With suspense and 
amusing costumes, these 
characters can add a lot 
to the plot if brought back 
into the show. 


Viewers 


| should forward to watch- 


echoes the mystery sur- | 


rounding the identity of 
the escaped criminal. Des- 
olate, damp and generally 
depressing, the landscape 


gives us a good idea of why | 


Pip wants to escape his life 
of drudgery and verbal 
abuse to become (as he 
keeps saying) a gentleman. 

The weakest aspect of the 
show, sadly, is Gillian An- 
derson. Miss Haversham’s 
charm lies in her curmud- 
geonly __ persnickety-ness. 
Dickens’s Haversham is 


mean. Anderson’s portrayal | | 
of her is mostly annoying, | | 


and her poodle hairdo hard- | 
ly strikes fear into the hearts | 


of the viewers. 
In all likelihood, I will 
take the time this Sunday 


night to watch the second | | 
of | | 


and final installment 


ing how John Snow and 
fellow soldiers will f 
against these 


fare 
haunting 


| creatures as well. 


Tyrion is also another 


| one of the show’s strengths. 


this series. There are some | 
decent aspects to this ad- | 


aptation. Besides, I should 
probably support all of 
PBS's programming if I 
want to get invited to this 


gala. And watching a 150 | 


min. television adaptation 
takes less time than read- 
ing the book. 


Played by Emmy award 


winning Peter Dinklage, this 
Lannister has really taken on 
different roles throughout 
the series. At first, it’s safe to 
say that most audiences were 
rooting against him. Now, 
it’s difficult to pinpoint, but it 
feels like we're pretty much 
cheering for him: he speaks 
his mind, he’s witty and 
funny, and he brings a lot to 
the plot. Most importantly, 
it seems like he’s starting to 
side against his own family, 
namely Joffrey; and any en- 
emy of Joffrey is certainly a 
friend to the audience. It will 
be interesting to see how 
this character’s story will 
unfold and how this will ef- 
fect the plot. It will also be 
interesting to see where his 
allegiance lies as the show 
continues. 

After cancelling How 
to Make it in America last 
winter, HBO needed to 
redeem itself, and it did 
just that with a strong 


premiere of Game _ of 
Thrones. 
With a strong trailer 


for the second season and 
a strengthening plot line, 
look for the show to estab- 
lish its place among televi- 
sion royalty in the upcom- 


ing episodes. 


COURTESY OF WWW.MAKINGGA MEOFTHRONES.COM 


Audiences are still unsure where 


Tyrion Lannester’s loyalties lie. 


Mercury hises provides humor, probes deeper 


By SAM MULLEN 


For The News-Letter 


Mercury Rises, by Robert 
Kroese, is a book that deals 
with several rather mun- 
dane issues, such as giant 
implosions, the apocalypse 
and what to do after you’ve 
lost your job. Things you 
deal with every day. 

The story features an 
angel named Mercury 
who, despite being argu- 
ably the central character 
of the book, doesn’t show 
up until about one hun- 
dred and fifty pages in, 
Jacob Slater, a reporter for 
a premillennialist maga- 
zine, Christine Timitri, 
(think The Watchtower) , 
and a borderline autistic 
FBI explosions analyst, 
this book is riddled with 
loads of character-driven 
humour and_ shout-outs 
to many different kinds of 
theology. 

In fact, it is sure to find 
a place upon the bookshelf 
of fans who 
enjoy other 


which are little more than 
shrouded Christian mor- 
als hidden behind vague 
plot. 

Mercury Rises does bet- 
ter than most other apoca- 
lyptic novels in devoting 
more time to plot and hu- 
mour (which is generally 
not particularly funny) 
— exchanges like the one 
below are pretty much the 
bread and butter of the 
comedy in this book. 


Excerpt: 

“Really?” Mercury 
asked, “So you didn’t ap- 
prove this rain? 

“No.” replied —_ Uziel 
firmly. 
“Not even in Europe?” 
No, I didn’t approve 

the rain in Europe.” 

“What about in Asia?” 
“No, I didn’t OK the rain 
in Asia either.” 

“Hmm,” thought Mer- 
cury, “But Africa, though. 
Surely— 

“I most certainly did 
not bless the 
rains down 


“a 


modern day -.-. This book is in Africa!” 
apocalyp- |. : growled Uz- 
tic classics, TAdled with loads 
such as the of character- 
Left Behind 3 Because 
series or the driven humour we all need 
Halfling ce- “and shouteote tous on 
ries. 3 ences to pop 
That is, many different songs from 
unless you |. the early 80's 
actually kinds of theology. in our lives. 
read books Perhaps 
because _ this critique 
you genuinely enjoy well is being too harsh. 


thought out plots and sto- 
rylines that follow logic. 
If you fall into this cat- 
egory, then you should 
probably stay far away 


from all of these books, 


Ni 


Really, the characters 
are strong. Kroese takes 
the time to develop the 
different main characters, 
and, because of that, you 


‘discover that you really 


start to empathize with 
them. 

You jump for joy when 
Jacob Slater escapes an 
exploding particle accel- 
erator, and you gasp in fear 
when the reporter, Chris- 
tine Temetri, almost falls to 


half of the book is rushed 
because it is incredibly 
high on action and doesn’t 
quite do as good a job at 
explaining everything as 
well as it should. 

The second major flaw is 
that this book really tries to 


her death not only be 
in a cre- incredibly 
vasse atop suspense- 
a volcano. fulpae but 
The plot also hilari- 
is easy to ous. 
follow, AW lay See 
and, given means 
the — con- that, — in 
text, high- several life 
ly _believ- or death 
able after situations, 
it starts to there are 
get going. charac- 
Unfor- ters crack- 
tunately, ing jokes, 
despite though 
all of this, if there 
te Pook couxrssvorwwwamazoncow "8S any 
._ Mercury Rises was released last year. ™'Y™® ¢ 
eral major reason in 
flaws, the this world, 


first of which is poor pac- 
ing. 

As in the sequel to 
Kroese’s. earlier novel, 
Mercury Falls, the novel 
spends an incredibly long 
amount of time on expo- 
sition that repackages the 
plot and examines the af- 
termath of the first book, 


meaning that this book’s . 


plot doesn’t really get 
started until about one 
hundred and fifty pages 
in, when we meet up with 
Mercury. Since the book 
clocks in at just over three 
hundred pages long, the 
first half of the book drags 


on, boring readers because 


it is low on action and high 
on explanation. 
Meanwhile, the second 


they should be screaming 
or running for their lives. 
The disconnect is startling. 
It is incredibly hard to 
take an end of the world 
scenario seriously if the 
main characters are literal-_ 
ly making fun of the mad 
scientist with the dooms- 
day device the entire time. 
It just doesn’t quite work. 
~ However, there is some- 
thing to be said about this 
book: it is entirely free if 
you have Amazon Prime 
(which you should!). 
While it isn’t a very 
good book, Mercury Rising 
has several redeeming fea- 
tures and is worth a read 
if you're really bored and - 
have nothing else to do. 
And it’s free. 
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SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 


By DAN CADEL 


Stal? Writer 
Researchers recently 
discovered a group of 


quasars acting as “gravi- 
tational lenses.” Using the 
Hubble Space telescope, 
three such quasars were 
found, allowing for imag- 
ing of galaxies and mea- 
surements associated with 
the quasars. The research 
was performed as a col- 
laboration among various 
institutions in the United 
States, Germany and Swit- 
zerland. 

“The long-term goal of 
this study is to compare 
systematically masses of 
quasar host galaxies with 
a normal galaxy popula- 
tion at the same redshifts,” 
wrote George Djorgovski 
of California Institute of 
Technology in an email to 
The News-Letter. 

Quasars, an acronym 
for quasi-stellar radio 
sources, exist at the cen- 
ter of some galaxies and 
are associated with black 
holes. Black holes exist 
at the center of galaxies; 
they get their name from 
the property that no light 
can escape their region of 
influence. Thus, surround- 
ing the black hole is the 
quasar, which emits very 
high intensity electromag- 
netic radiation. 

According to Einstein’s 
theory of general relativ- 
ity, which also predicts the 
existence of black holes, 
space-time is curved local- 
ly, due to the effect of mas- 


trajectory is curved into a 
new path. As a result, light 
reaching Earth from dis- 
tant sources may cause the 
object to appear to be ina 
different location than it 
actually is. 

Gravitational lensing 
follows from this phe- 
nomenon. The image seen 
behind the lens will be 
magnified and distorted, 
and multiple copies of the 
image may be present. In 
the center of the image, 
the lens object appears, 
since it is closer to the ob- 


Cc 


of light known as an Ein- 
stein Ring is formed. This 
ring of light is actually the 
distorted image of the fur- 
ther object. 

In the new research, 
super-massive quasars are 
used as the lenses, allow- 
ing the imaging of galaxies 
to be aligned behind them. 
Further, information from 
the images can be used to 
determine the radial mass 
distribution of the lensing 
object — in this case the 
galaxy containing the qua- 
sar. 


two ways 
galaxy masses: from the 
dynamics of some test 
particles moving in their | 
gravitational 
(gas, stars, dwarf com- 
panions, etc.), and gravi- 
tational 
govski wrote. 


ies, the two approaches 
agree, giving the same 
amounts of dark matter.” 
However, the first method 


‘“ 


to do for the quasar hosts, | 


OURTESY OF 
Super-massive quasars, or quasi-stellar radio sources, can be used as lenses to image distant galaxies. 


to measure | 


potential 


lensing,” Djor- | 


“For the normal galax- 


‘is essentially impossible 


found beneath karth 


| By ANNE MCGOVERN 


For The News-Letter 


For years, scientists 
have speculated about the 
process that moves water 
from the Earth’s crust to 
its interior at the site of 


| subduction zones in the 
| deep ocean. 


Currently, a project led 
by seismologist Daniel 
Lizarralde, associate sci- 
entist at the Woods Hole 
Oceanographic __ Institu- 
tion, and Doug Wiens, an 


| Earth and Planetary Sci- 


ences professor at Wash- 
ington University in St. 
Louis, plans to answer 
this question by taking a 


1 | look at the bottom of the 


deepest place on earth: the 


| Pacific Ocean’s Mariana 
Trench. 
Water is an_ essential 


part of the Earth’s mantle. 
Though made of solid 
rock, the mantle exhibits 
convection patterns that 


are caused by a tempera- 
ture gradient between the 
Earth’s cool crust and hot 
core. This flow influences 
plate movements on the 
Earth’s surface, as well as 


New-lound quasars act as gravitational lenses Possible water conduit 


earthquakes and volcanic 
eruptions. 

The role that water plays 
in this process is to help 
keep the mantle viscous, 
and scientists have known 
that it exists in the Earth’s 
interior because. of its pres- 
ence in volcanic eruptions. 
This presence indicates 
that surface-water must 
be getting into the mantle 
somehow, but scientists are 
still unsure. The answer, 
Lizarralde and Wiens hope, 
lies in the Mariana Trench. 

With its deepest record- 
ed depth at 35,814 feet be- 
low the surface, the Mari- 
ana Trench is the site of the 
world’s deepest and wet- 
test subduction zone. Here, 
the edge of the Pacific Plate 
is slowly being jammed 
under its neighbor, the 
Eurasian Plate, thus recy- 
cling the crust’s materials 
back into Earth. 

According to Lizzarlde, 
the Pacific Plate cracks as 
it plunges beneath the ad- 
jacent plate. If these cracks 
reach deep enough — be- 
tween four and six miles 
into the mantle — then 

TRENCHES, see B8& 


since their bright active | 
nuclei greatly outshine the | | 
stars and the gas whose 
motions we would need | | 


sive objects. As light waves 


pass by such an object, its server. Around this, a ring “There are basically 


‘Study finds reduced vaccine efficacy 


By RACHEL WITKIN 


Managing Editor 


Without the aid of vac- 
cines, humans would still 
have an extremely high 
risk of dying from diseases 
such as smallpox or diph- 
theria. When Edward Jen- 
ner created the world’s first 
vaccine, however, he prob- 
ably did not realize that 
manufacturing synthetic 
chemicals would negative- 
ly affect his vaccines. Ac- 
cording to a recent study 
published in the Journal of 
the American Medical As- 
sociation (JAMA), high ex- 
posures of perfluorinated 
compounds (PFCs) have 
stopped vaccines from do- 
ing their job. 

Vaccines work by help- 
ing people’s immune sys- 
tem fight off diseases. 
The immune system first 
recognizes the vaccine, 
which is an injected vi- 
rus or bacteria, as an un- 
known substance. The 
immune system then de- 
velops antibodies, which 
are able to fight off the 
injected substance. That 
way, when people are ac- 
tually exposed to diseas- 

es, their immune system 
will already know what 
to do. 

“A vaccine is used to 
stimulate the immune sys- 
tem to respond to a spe- 
cific pathogen or antigen 
without giving you the 
disease,” Hopkins School 
of Public Health Profes- 
sor Jay Bream said. “If you 
come into contact with that 
pathogen in real life, you’d 
be able to amount a memo- 
ry response to that patho- 
gen to provide protection 
against infection.” 

Vaccines are adminis- 
tered at a very young age 
so that people will develop 
immunity to diseases early 
on without having to suf- 
fer from them first. People 
are at a much higher risk 
of contracting diseases if 
they have not developed 
enough antibodies. _ 

Harvard University 
Professor Philippe Grand- 


jean began his study by 
focusing on the effects of 
polychlorinated biphenyl 
(PCB) on the immune sys- 
tem of children in the Faro- 
ese Island. He decided to 
focus on the effects of PFCs 
on antibody production af- 


_ter reading studies about 


the negative effect of PFCs 
on mice. 

“We became aware that 
some mouse studies had 
shown that the perfluori- 
nated compounds used as 
stain and water repellents 
are also immunotoxic, at 
least in rodents,” Grand- 
jean wrote in an email-to 
The News-Letter. 

PFCs are stable organ- 
ic compounds that last 
a very long time in the 
environment. They are 
both water and grease 
resistant, which is why 
they are used for coating 
items such as paper plates, 
shoes and microwaveable 
popcorn bags. These com- 
pounds can be absorbed 
by humans through con- 
taminated food, water or 
dust. 


—— & . 
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Children’s antibodies decreased, suggesting that vaccines didn’t work. 


-cination for tetanus and 


. 


PFCs are also trans- 
ferred through the placen- 
ta, which means that their 
toxicity is passed from 
mother to child. They can 
accumulate through the 
food chain and end up on 
the dinner table. 

Grandjean chose the 
Faroe Islands for his study 


' due to their penchant for 


PFC heavy fish. His study 
started with 656 consecu- 
tive births at the Faroe Is- 
lands’ National Hospital 
from 1997-2000. 

Due to the free health 
care system of the island, 
each infant received diph- 
theria, tetanus, pertussis, 
polio and haemophilus 
influenzae type B vacci- 
nations at the age of three 
months. A booster vac- 


diphtheria was adminis- 
tered at the age of five. 

The children were ex- 
amined multiple times so 
that the team of scientists 
could track how the chil- 
drens’ immune systems 
responded to the 

See VACCINES, Pace B8 


ee 


| wrote. 


to measure,” Djorgovski 


For the three cases stud- 
ied here, the data is consis- 
tent with masses found for 
non-quasar galaxies using 
traditional techniques. “It 
will take a much larger 
sample to do this right,” 
Djorgovski wrote, “but this 


is a start.” 


> ~ aa 
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Scientists study Mariana Trench to understand water flow beneath Earth 


Seeing around corners made possible 


By CATIE PAUL 
Staff Writer 
One day, technology 


may allow human beings 
to possess some of the 
same abilities as Super- 
man. Ramesh Raskar and 
Andreas Velten, research- 
ers from MIT, have come 
up with technology that 
allows people to be able to 
see around corners with- 
out using their eyes. Or- 
dinarily, this is impossible 
unless you stand in front 
of a reflective surface, such 
as a mirror. Then, objects 
behind you or to the side 
of you will reflect light, 
which will subsequently 
bounce off the mirror to 
your eyes. 


Standing in front of a 
non-reflective wall, howev- 
er, you won't be able to see 
anything around a corner, 
because the wall absorbs 
most of the light reflected off 
of the objects in the vicinity 
and scatters the rest of it. 

In this study, the re- 
searchers used a laser, a 
beam-splitter, a camera 
and an algorithm that they 
developed. The laser is 
fired at a wall through the 
beam-splitter. When it hits 
the splitter, half of it is re- 
flected to the object around 
the corner, where it reflects 
off the object hits the wall, 
and then returns to the 
camera. 

The other half of the 
laser light goes directly to 


News-Letter Science & Technology editors, Mali and Alice, demonstrating how to peer around corners. 


vi 
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the camera, which allows 
the operators of the equip- 
ment to measure the time 
it takes for the particles of 
light from the other half of 
the laser to return to the 
camera. The laser is emit- 
ted in pulses that occur 
every 50 femtoseconds, 
which is a millionth of a 
billionth of a second. 
Raskar and Velten use 
the algorithm to analyze 
when the returning pho- 
tons arrive. The algorithm 
and the reference beam re- 
construct an image of the 
object around the corner. 
The algorithm helps to 
account for the fact that 
the photons, or particles of 
light, from the laser that hit 
CORNERS, see B8 


PFCs used for coating p 


Bs 


Laser beam lets us 
see around corners 


Algorithm reconstructs unseen image 


CORNERS, From B7 

an object in the room will 
return sooner than the 
ones that bounce off of a 
rear wall. This allows the 
researchers to see three- 
dimensional objects, such 
as the mannequin of a run- 
ning man, which was the 
object they used in the ex- 
periment. 

One _ potential prob- 
lem with the technology 
is that it isn’t very por- 
table. Right now, the laser 
and camera fit on a small 
bench. 

However, the research- 
ers believe that other ex- 
periments with lasers be- 
ing carried on right now 
can help eventually make 
the equipment less bulky. 

Also, the resolution of 
the image that appears 
isn’t as good as the resolu- 
tion of the human eye. It 
picks up objects the size 
of a centimeter only at a 
distance of a few meters, 
so only relatively large ob- 
jects show up on the cam- 
era. 

The camera used by the 
researchers currently has 
an exposure time of pico- 
seconds: one picosecond 
is one trillionth of a sec- 
ond. Raskar believes that 
a shorter exposure time 
can increase image reso- 
lution. 

Despite the very low 
resolution, the researchers 
still believe that it is a use- 
ful method for detecting 


objects that are not directly | 


in the line of sight. 

Velten also believes that 
an algorithm similar to 
the one they created can 
be used in reconstructing 
images of the insides of 
a backlit object, which is 
something he thinks may 
be important in medical 
imaging. 

Instead of using X-rays, 
doctors can then use vis- 
ible light, which doesn’t 
have all of the potential 
side effects and 
tions of X-rays, such as 
not being able to see soft 
tissues. 

Raskar and Velten be- 
lieve that their current 
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How hypothermia affects mammalian brains 


By VIVEK SINANAN 
Stall Writer 


Jai Madhock and _ his 
colleagues at the Hopkins 
School of Medicine have 
taken the first step in de- 


| termining the effects of de- 


creasing the core body tem- 
perature, or hypothermia, 
on mammalian brains. 
This type of hypother- 
mia has previously been 
shown to protect brain 
cells from additional dam- 
age after head trauma, 
heart attacks, stroke and 
spinal cord injury. In ad- 
dition, earlier studies have 
proven that hyperthermia, 


| or an increase in core body 


limita- | 


work can be applied to | 
anything that requires see- | 


ing outside of someone’s 
line of sight. 

On the webpage featur- 
ing their work on the MIT 
Media Lab website, they 
mention some specific ap- 
plications, such as_locat- 
ing survivors in a burn- 


ing building, avoiding car | 


crashes at blind corners, as 
well as various endoscopy 
procedures such as car- 


dioscopies, colonoscopies 
and bronchoscopies. 
Raskar believes that 


their development changes 
what we will be able to do 
with cameras. An article 
on their technology about 


seeing around corners was | 


published online in the 
journal Nature Communica- 
tions. 


temperature, has the re- 
verse effect by facilitating 
the degradation of neurons 
in the brain. 

Despite this knowledge, 
previous studies looking 
at hypothermia-related 
effects on the brain have 
been limited in their scope. 
There has been a need to 
move research concern- 
ing the development of 
neuron-protection strate- 
gies, from a cellular and 
laboratory level, to a more 
clinical setting that focuses 
on animal models, such as 
rats and mice. 

Additionally, most re- 
search has focused on the 
effect of hypothermia on 
brains that have already 
experienced some signifi- 
cant trauma, as opposed to 
uninjured brains. In stud- 
ies that looked at uninjured 
brains, researchers used an 
indirect method of brain 
imaging to determine the 
effect on brain and neuron 
physiology. 

Madhok’s study, how- 
ever, uses uninjured brains 
of live rats, to determine 
the effect of hypothermia 


on brain activ- 
ity, which was 
measured = us- 
ing electroen- 
cephalography, 
or EEG, and 
steady-state 
evoked __ pote- 
nials, or SSEP. 


EEG detects 
changes in elec- 
trical activity 


along the scalp. 
SSEPs measure 
the electrical 
signals relayed 
from nerves in 
different parts 
of the body to 
the brain. 

Published 
in the Journal 
of Neurosurgical 
Anesthesiology, 
this study fo- 
cuses on stim- 
ulation of the 
frontal occipi- 
tal region of the 
brain, | which 
controls vision, 
and _ the _ pri- 
mary somato- 
sensory area, 
which controls 
response to 
tactile changes, 
such as touch, 
pain and, 
course, tem- 
perature. They 
also introduced isoflurane, 
an anesthetic, which has 
been shown to have a di- 
rect effect on neural activ- 
ity. 

Results showed that 
hypothermia causes a 
suppression of EEGs in 
the brain and a simulta- 
neous increase in SSEPs. 
Additionally, EEG signals 
came in unnatural bursts 
with long intermediary 
periods of low activity. 
This suggests that while 
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brain activity is increas- 
ing when the core body 
temperature drops, sig- 
nals from the somatosen- 
sory regions, such as the 
skin, are dropping. The 
levels of EEGs and SSEPs 
return to a normal state 
when the body is suffi- 
ciently rewarmed. 
Another _ observation 
was that, as the number 
and frequency of SSEPs in- 
creased, their amplitudes 
also showed a 200 percent 
to 400 percent increase in 


brains tested at 


of Hypothermia increases. brain activity while reducing signals from somatosensory areas. 


normal 


temperatures. This possi- 
bly points to a regulation 
of activity in the cortical 
region of the brain, where 
signals are received that is 
solely mediated on hypo- 
thermia. 

Additionally, the pat- 
terns of the EEGs were sig- 
nificantly repressed. This 
could have been caused 
by a suppression of brain 
metabolism as a result of 
hypothermia or the anes- 
thetic. 

This study can poten- 
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pollutants reduces vaccine protection in children: 


Exposure to 


VACCINES, From B7 
vaccinations. Children 
were examined at the age 
of five before they received 
their boosters, four weeks 
after the booster and again 
when they were seven 
years old. 464 children, 
which is 74 percent of the 
original 656, were still par- 
ticipating in the study by 
age seven. 

They determined the 
prenatal exposure to the 
PFCs by taking serum, 
which is a component of 
blood, from the 32-week 
pregnant mothers. Se- 
rum was also taken from 
the children before their 
5-year booster shot. They 
analyzed each sample to 
determine the concentra- 
tion of PFCs and PCBs. 
The team realized that the 
blood samples revealed 
PFC exposures similar to 
those from the U.S. 

Their examinations 
showed lower antibody 
concentrations at the age of 
seven and higher recorded 
PFC concentrations at the 
age of five. The higher the 
prenatal exposure to PFCs, 
the lower the diphtheria 
antibody count was. This 
means that the immune 
systems of the Fareose chil- 
dren were essentially not 
responding to the vaccines. 

“When we looked at 


t 


the associations with vac- 
cine responses — as mea- 
sured by the concentra- 
tion of specific antibodies 
in the child’s serum — we 
found that the PFC had 
an even stronger nega- 
tive effect than the PCBs,” 
Grandjean wrote. “We 
were surprised and wor- 
ried. Some of the children 
had virtually no antibod- 
ies despite being vaccinat- 
ed four times.” 

Grandjean’s_ study is 
the first to make a direct 
connection between PFC 
exposure and the amount 
of antibodies in human 
immune systems. Their re- 
sults are supported by pre- 
vious studies that focused 
on rodents. 

“The fact that they ob- 
tained similar results to 
previous studies is reas- 
suring that their methodol- 
ogy was not totally out of 
line,” Hopkins Bloomberg 
School of Public Health 
professor Cindy Parker 
wrote in an email. 

Bream is also intrigued 
by the study due to its 
uniqueness. He points out 
that Grandjean and his team 
have pioneered the topic. 

“It's interesting, be- 
cause, as they pointed out. 
. .fit] made this connection 
prospectively between 
these compounds and a 


COURTESY OF WWWEITNESS4FAMILY.COM 
roducts also lower efficacy of vaccines in humans. 
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potential effect on the im- 
mune response,” he said. 
“The effect on the immune 
response is measured in- 
directly by the response to 
the vaccination.” 

Bream thinks _ that 
the study is particularly 
strong because the authors 
used a prospective design 
instead of a cross-section- 
al one. This means that 
each person was studied 
individually and was not 
dependent on any of the 
other people involved in 
the study. 

“Each person could act 
as its own control over 
time,” Bream said. 

Bream believes that 
the connection between 
PFC exposure and immu- 
nity does exist. However, 
he thinks that the study 
would be stronger if it were 
repeated. 

“That's a difficult study 
to do, but it’s just one study. 
It would need to be repeat- 
ed in different populations 
with larger numbers inde- 
pendently to confirm the 


. results,” he said. 


Grandjean hopes that 
his study will encourage 


<y 


COURTESY OF WWWVMEDSUPPLY.COM 
Researchers collected blood serum from vaccine recipients including pregnant mothers and young children. 


people to take the harmful 
effects of PFCs seriously. 
Although there currently is 
no threat of these children 
contracting diseases such 


Bream notes that there 
have already been mea- 
sures to reduce products 
that use PFCs. The EPA has 
also been working on new 
rules for these chemicals to 
be phased out by manufac- 
turers. 

“Even though those steps 
have been taken by some 


a 


of these companies, we 
still don’t know what other 
sorts of environmental haz- 
ards that there may be that 
may also be impacting not 


results from previous stud- 
ies that focused on the ef-'» 
fect of low temperature on 
brain activity, since they 


also considered additional 
factors, such as varying 


| anesthetics, rate of cooling 


_ and depth of temperature 
| change. 


Water flow 
through 
Earth 
mapped 


TRENCHES, From B7 
they might be acting as 
a kind of water conduit, 
Wiens.explained. 

To test this idea, 
Lizarralde, Wiens and 
their team of scientists set 
up sensors around a sec- 
tion of the Trench, using 
sound waves to create a 
picture of the area’s geo- 
logic structure. As rocks 
move through the crust 
to reach the mantle, they 
are subjected to extremely 


high temperatures and 
pressure. 

Most of these rocks, 
however, cannot with- 


stand these subduction 
zone conditions, causing 
water within them to be 
squeezed out before they 
can make it to the man- 
tle. Therefore, scientists 
hope to discover traces of 
serpentinite, which is a 
mineral with the ability 


as_diphthe- just health 
ria, it is still but what we 
important We were measure in 
to know : studies like 
whether surprised and this,” Bream 
vaccines are worried. Some of said. 
working or : While 
not. the children had the fact that 
ma h ese virtually no these _ pol- 
fispa ia gb e "hare ! lutants are 
suggest that antibodies... not working 
we — should is disturb- 
now look —PHILIPPE ing, Bream 
at immune GRANDJEAN, points out 
functions that —_vac- 
in regard to HARVARD UNIVERSITY cines are 
possible ad- still the best 
. verse effects PROFESSOR. way to: pro- 
of pollutants, _ tect against 
‘such as the PFCs,” Grand- diseases. The antibodies 
jean wrote, produced from vaccines 


are what save lives. 
“The study is a cau- 
tionary tale and reminder 
about the importance of 
considering environmental 
factors and toxins relative 
to public health, and, more 
specifically, how they may 
be influencing responses to 
vaccines,” Bream said. 


to retain water molecules 
within its crystal struc- 
ture. ! 
The team hopes to col- 
lect all of their data by 
early 2013 and to discover 
more about the elusive - 
presence of water in the 
| Earth’s interior. They be- 
lieve that water might be 
doing more than simply — 
aiding the mantle’s vis- 
cosity. Wiens believe that 
water may actually play 
a role in plate tectonics, 
which is essential to the 
formation of our home 
planet, Earth. 


i | 
i> 
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SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 


Briefs in Psychology 


book 


for 


provides a 
establishing 


venue emotional health, if they 


know where to look. 


Narcissists are 
favored during 
interviews 


social 
connections; however, the 
mask of online anonymity 
makes it easy to reject and 
hurts others. Indeed, re- 
cent research at Penn State 
and Misericordia Univer- 
sity confirms that people 


Longer Ads 
evoke more 
emotion 


While they are annoy- 
ing coworkers, narcissists 
actually fare better in in- 
terviews than their humble 
counterparts. Interviewers 
like people who love talk- 
ing about themselves, since 
it implies that the applicant 


react to in-person and on- 

line exclusion in similar 

ways. 

In one study, research- 
set up scenarios in 

which student research 

assistants posed as college 


ers Advertisements can 
get really annoying, espe- 


cially if they drone on and 


is confident and knows _ students. They ignored on. According to a study 
what they’re doing. Participants during a conducted in the Basque 
The winning strategy staged icebreaker conver- Autonomous Community, COURTESY OF WWW. YOUR.KINGCOUNTY.GOV 


of narcissism is backed by 
research. People tend to 
rate chronic self-promoters 
higher than more modest 
applicants. As one might 
expect, the key to their suc- 
cess lies in the delivery, not 


sation. The participants 
were either excluded dur- 
ing an in-person conversa- 
tion or over an online set- 
ting. 

Although _ participants 
from an earlier, hypotheti- 


long commercials and ads 
that show violence or dis- 
gust are more emotionally 
evocative than their short 
and sunny counterparts. 
These findings could help 
companies and media or- 


Lakes with high nutrient concentrations are prone to epidemics that cause daphnia populations to evolve. 


)aphnia evolve under pressure 


; 


the fact that they are arro- cal study believed thatthey ganizations launch more ultiDrug- skill sets. The same goes These assays measured the 
gant. Narcissists smile, ges- would experience distress successful ad campaigns. Resistant for hosts, who must accept extent of M. bicuspidata up- 
tureand compliment others when excluded, the stu- While insanely annoy- Organ-_ the consequences of priori- take and the infectivity of 
more often. dents who were exposed to ing for YouTube viewers, i s m s_ tizing the evolution of one the yeast once consumed. 

When narcissists are the staged scenario actual- longer commercials have (MDROs) _ trait over another. The assays revealed that in 


challenged, they become 


even more arrogant. They 
take the challenge as an 


invitation to promote them- 


selves even more. Thus, 
they double their efforts to 
try to appear more fantas- 
tic. 

Narcissists may appear 
to be very confident and ca- 
pable, but they do not neces- 
sarily work more efficiently 
or get along well with oth- 
ers. In fact, it would prob- 
ably be better for the com- 
pany if executives refrained 
from hiring too many self- 
absorbed people. 


Rejection hurts 
equally online 
and in-person 


Being ignored hurts, 
whether you are on Face- 
book or in real life. Face- 


ly reacted with numbness 
as they distanced them- 
selves from the conversa- 
tion. 

While the subjects 
tended to overestimate 
their reaction to being 
excluded, they were also 
quick to throw blame 
onto others: the vast ma- 
jority of participants be- 
lieved that the research 
assistants were to blame 
for their exclusion. Joshua 
Smyth, co-author of the 
study, suggests that this 
attribution of blame may 
be a protective mecha- 
nism for saving the ex- 
cluded person’s mood and 
self-esteem. 

The Internet is not the 
place to be if one wants to 
dull the pain of rejection. 
However, the online rela- 
tionships are not purely 
detrimental. For one, the 
Internet offers many op- 
portunities for people to 
enhance their physical and 


more time to explain them- 
selves and can better adjust 
to the anticipated emotions 
of the spectator. 

In addition, when the ad 
touches on social or moral 
behavior, the watchers of- 
ten respond with more in- 
tense emotions — perhaps 
because long and dramatic 
ads are more like soap op- 
eras and movies. 

This study pioneers the 
use of emotional detectors 
in studies of advertising. 
Beyond measuring viewer 
reactions to  advertise- 
ments, researchers wish to 
determine whether people 
respond more favorably to 
positive or negative ads. 

The findings from these 
studies could give politi- 
cians, and even ambitious 
college students, a clue as 
to whether to frame social 
issues in a positive or nega- 
tive context. 


—Briefs by Melanie Hsu 


bigeer brain size, bigger friend circle 


By ERICK SUN 
Sports Editor 


Ever since the discovery 
of “Lucy,” the partial skele- 
ton of the potential human 
ancestral species Australo- 
pithecus afarensis found in 
Ethiopia, researchers have 
been trying to map out the 
evolutionary progress to 
the modern humans spe- 
cies, Homo sapien. 

Work done by Professor 
Robin Dunbar of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford for the 
British Academy Cente- 
nary’s “Lucy to Language” 
project offers a piece to the 
puzzle in relation to hu- 
man brain development. 

In the study, the team 
found that the size of the 
orbital frontal cortex of 
the human brain correlates 
with the number of friends 
an individual has. While 
this conclusion alone may 
seem like more of a state- 
ment on social constructs 
rather than evolution, the 

way Dunbar and his group 
reached those conclusions 
is where the real informa- 
tion lies. 

The orbital frontal cor- 


tex, OFC for short, is the 
region of the brain where 
cognitive skills for social 
interactions such as main- 
taining conversations and 
understanding another 
person’s thinking is held. 

The process, called 
“mentalizing” by social 
scientists, encompasses the 
various tasks necessary 
for humans to make social 
connections with the peo- 
ple around them. 

These are key functions 
utilized in present-day so- 
cializing skills that lead to 
an individual having more 


social connections and 
more friends. As a result, 
Dunbar concluded that 


subjects with a larger OFC 
were able to make more 
friends because of their in- 
creased ability to connect 
with others. 

From an evolutionary 
standpoint, the size of hu- 
man OFCs points to the 
highly complex societies 
that have developed over 
the years and the necessity 
for humans to navigate the 
countless social param- 
eters that exist. 

Compared with other 


are a medical nightmare 
for drug companies, phy- 
sicians and patients alike. 
However, recent research 
has shown that even 
though these organisms 
have the best armor, they 
are not always the most 
successful at protecting 
themselves from harm. Ac- 
cording to a study conduct- 
ed at the Georgia Institute 
of Technology, less resis- 
tance is sometimes more, 
at least in the case of the 
water flea, Daphnia. 
Daphnia dentifera, a spe- 
cies of freshwater zoo- 
plankton, must frequently 
deal with epidemics of a 


virulent yeast parasite, 
Metschnikowia  bicuspidata. 
During these stressful 


times, the parasite can in- 
fect more than 60 percent 
of the water flea popula- 
tion, forcing the fleas to 
choose between prioritiz- 
ing resistance and repro- 


| duction. 


The new study reveals 
that the severity of the 
epidemic depends on food 
availability and the num- 
ber of vertebrate predators 
in the local Daphnia com- 


| munity. Lakes with high 


primate species, Dunbar’s | 
team has found that hu- 
mans have had a dramati- | 
cally larger increase in 
brain size, specifically in 
the OFC, in the last half | 
millions years. 

The research was con- 
ducted by taking anatomi- 
cal MR images of 40 vol- 
unteer brains, all of whom | 
were postgraduate  stu- 
dents with similar ages. 
These volunteers also 
filled out a survey asking | 
for a list of all social in- | 
teractions they had in the 
past week. 

Although the sample 
size was relatively small, 
Dunbar emphasized to | 
ScienceDaily that these 
individuals were all of 
similar age and had simi- 
lar opportunities to make 
friends. 

However, Dunbar was | 
also quick to note that sev- | 
eral other factors also play a 
role in mentalizing, imply- | 
ing that the social abilities 
of people are a mixture of 
various determinants. The 
findings were published in 
the journal Proceedings of 
the Royal Society B. 


COURTESY OF WWW. YEQUAKER.CA 
A new correlation was found between the size of the orbital frontal cortex and the number of friends one has. 


nutrient concentrations 


_ and low predation levels 


invite large epidemics that 


| force Daphnia to evolve 


higher resistances to infec- 
tion. Conversely, in lakes 
with fewer resources and 
high predation rates, epi- 
demics are small and water 
fleas consequently evolve 
to be more susceptible to 
the parasite. 

It may seem counterpro- 
ductive for hosts to have 
greater susceptibility to 
virulent parasites during 
an epidemic, but Meghan 
Duffy, lead author of the 
study and an assistant 
professor in the School of 
Biology at Georgia Tech, 
emphasizes that ecologi- 
cal factors help determine 
whether it is more ben- 
eficial for Daphnia to evolve 
enhanced 


resistance or 
weakness to infection. 
Host-parasite _interac- 


| tions can be likened to 


powering-up in an adven- 
ture game. Most of the 
time, a player must choose 
between skill _ versatil- 
ity and skill specialization. 
While having multiple 
skills allows your charac- 
ter to adapt to a variety of 
situations in a game, your 
character usually needs 
to be above average in at 
least one department to 
defeat minions and bosses. 
Of course, if hosts were to 
invest equally in both im- 
munity and reproduction, 
there would be no situation 
in which they would have 
an edge over the parasite. 
On the other hand, if a 
player chooses to special- 
ize, the character would 
receive the full benefits of 
that particular trait at the 
cost of having average or 
below-average stats in oth- 
er departments. While it is 
quite possible for fictional 
characters to be both med- 
ics and star athletes, realis- 
tically, most people do not 
have the time, resources 
and energy to invest in 


Once an organism in- 
vests in one life-history 
trait, it has fewer resourc- 
es left to allocate to other 
traits. The natural world 
is replete with examples 
of evolutionary trade-offs. 
For instance, the’ sickle- 
cell trait confers a survival 
advantage to people living 
in malaria-infested areas 
but only if the individual 
is heterozygous for the 
trait. Those who are homo- 
zygous recessive develop 
sickle-cell disease and usu- 
ally die before they can 


six of the seven lake popu- 
lations, there was a signifi- 
cant evolutionary response 
of Daphnia. 

The population became 
significantly more infec- 
tion-resistant in three of 
the lakes surveyed and 
became significantly more 
susceptible to infection in 
three other lakes. While 
the hosts in the seventh 
lake did not show signifi- 
cant changes in suscepti- 
bility, they were trending 
towards increased resis- 
tance. Also, in the lake 


produce offspring. populations that showed a 

Host populations at- significant evolutionary re- 
tempt to re- sponse, the 
duce infec- ° epidemics 
tion rates by Melanie Hsu were larger 
investing in when the 
either —im- i j lakes had 
chunity og) AQHNGL ANU CS tn, ett 
reproduc- dation rates 
tion. Increas- and higher 


ing a host's reproduction 
rate increases the number 
of uninfected individuals 
and can give rise to more 
parasite-resistant individ- 
uals through genetic re- 
combination. On the other 
hand, increasing a host’s 
immunity decreases the 
chances of it being infected 
in the first place. Of course, 
parasites must make an in- 
vestment choice as well — 
their options are usually 
increased infectivity or in- 
creased virulence. 

Daphnia populations 
choose their investments 
depending on their eco- 
logical situations. When 
ecological factors favor 
small epidemics, it is bet- 
ter for Daphnia to invest in 
reproduction rather than 
defense. For the study, the 
researchers monitored nu- 
trient levels, predation lev- 
els and parasitic infection 
rates in seven Indiana lakes 
ona weekly basis over a pe- 
riod of four months. They 
calculated infection rates 
using survey methods, es- 
timated resource levels by 
measuring the amount of 
phosphorus and nitrogen 
in the water and assessed 
predation rates by measur- 
ing the size of uninfected 
Daphnia adults. 

To add to the data, the 
researchers used laboratory 
infection assays on Daphnia 
individuals from each of 
the lakes at two points in 
the experiment — in late 
July before the epidemics 
began, and in mid-Novem- 
ber as epidemics subsided. 


total levels of nitrogen. 

Evolutionary arms races 
are a fact of life and very 
rarely do clear winners 
emerge. An often-cited ex- 
ample is the showdown be- 
tween the garter snake and 
rough-skinned newt. On 
the surface, garter snakes 
appear to be the winners, 
as some individuals have 
evolved the ability to con- 
sume the most toxic newts 
without biting the dust. 
However, it turns out that 
the newts level the play- 
ing field at the molecular 
level — the Tetrodotoxins 
(TTX) in their skin can pre- 
vent sodium ions in garter 
snake nerve-cell channels 
from flowing freely, caus- 
ing temporary nerve paral- 
ysis and even disruption of 
basic cell functions. 

Daphnia may not ever 
escape from their yeasty 
leechers,-but they can try 
to make things better by 
betting their money on 
the traits that are appro- 
priate for their ecological 
situation. True to research- 
ers’ predictions, Daphnia 
evolved higher resistance 
during larger epidemics 
and less resistance during 
smaller ones, indicating 
that the environment ul- 
timately influences evolu- 
tionary outcomes and de- 
termines which trait is more 
adaptive. The research 
team plans to repeat the 
study this summer to sup- 
port their observations of 
the relationships between 
ecological factors, epidemic 
size and host evolution. 


COURTESY OF WWW. ASLO.ORG 
two completely different Daphnia evolve higher resistance to pathogens during large epidemics. 
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By MIKE KANEN 


Sports Edior 


The 2012 Major League 
Baseball season began last 
week in Tokyo, and ev- 
ery team will play its first 
game by this Friday. With 
this in mind, it’s time to 
roll out The News-Letter’s 
annual MLB preview. A 
year ago, I picked the Red 
Sox over the Brewers in the 
World Series, harping on 
their respective off-season 
additions as the keys to 
what | thought would be 
their 2011 title runs. 

And while I’m not stray- 
ing from that line of think- 
ing again this year, the 2012 
World Series will revolve 
more around the smaller, 
less media-frenzied moves 
than the major free-agent 
signings of Albert Pujols, 
Prince Fielder and Yu Dar- 
vish that transpired this 
winter. 


AL EAST 

The Winner: New York 
Yankees. Even in baseball’s 
best division — yes, the AL 

East still holds an edge over 
the vast improved AL West 
and NL East divisions — 
it’s tough to argue against 
the Bombers repeating as 
division champs. 

Fresh off a 97-win cam- 
paign a season ago, the 
Yankees addressed their 
most glaring need this 
offseason by trading for 
behemoth right-hander 
Michael Pineda and sign- 
ing Hiroki Kuroda from 
the Dodgers. They also 
re-added pinstripe faith- 
ful Andy Pettitte, together 
giving New York what I 
consider baseball’s most 
productive offseason. 

New York posted base- 
ball’s best run differential 
in 2011 and hopes for con- 
tinued growth from Robin- 
son Cano, Curtis Grander- 
son and Brett Gardner. The 
Key will be the health and 
production of the Yankees’ 
older moneymen — Derek 
Jeter (age 38 in June), Alex 
Rodriguez (age 37 in July) 
and Mark Teixeira (age 32 
next week) — who need to 
contribute like they did in 
their youth. 

Knockin’ on the door: 
Toronto Blue Jays. To avid 
baseball fans, the Blue Jays 
are well known as the best 
fourth-place team in base- 
ball. Toronto has finished 
fourth each of the last four 
seasons, and that’s prob- 
ably where they will fall 
again this year. It’s not be- 
cause they’re not trying, 
though. 

General manger (GM) 
Alex Anthopolous — has 
done a terrific job in his 
two years at the helm of the 
organization, becoming a 
Canadian wunderkind in 
deals for Jose Bautista, Yu- 
nel Escobar, Brett Lawrie, 
Colby Rasmus, Sergio San- 
tos and others, while also 
shipping Vernon Wells and 
Alex Rios elsewhere. 

He also began to revital- 
ize the Blue Jays once near- 
barren farm system, devel- 
oping the game’s largest 
scouting department, and it 
has paid dividends through 
the draft and trades like the 
Roy Halladay swap. The 
Jays have proven and prom- 
ising arrns,such as Ricky 
Romero and Brandon Mor- 
row, and, although they 
won't land Joey Votto as 
expected after this season, 
they have several pieces in 
place to contend soon. 

Breakout candidate: 
Matt Moore, LHP, Rays. 


AL CENTRAL 

The Winner: Detroit 
Tigers. This division is, 
without a doubt, the easiest 
to aie The Tigers are head 
and shoulders above ev- 
oie else in the division, 

ng the Central’s 
top 1 rotation, headlined by 
/ Same Cy Young — and 
award winner Justin 
ier and best lineup, 


‘increased each of the 


suel Cabrera and _ 


Many storylines for 2012 Major League Baseball season 


last three seasons heading, 
into his age 34 summer — 
there is something to be 
said for a perfect, save per- 
centage, last year. 

The continued matura- 
tion of Doug Fister, Max 
Scherzer and Rick Porcello, 
in addition to resolving their 
serious defensive questions, 
will be vital for another Mo- 
Town celebration. All in all, 
Detroit has the right pieces 
to contend for a World Series 
title in 2012. 

Knockin’ on the door: 
Kansas City Royals. Go- 
ing into last season, the 
Royals’ farm system was 
widely considered one of 
the best in the history of 
baseball. The club land- 
ed a record nine players 
on Baseball America’s top 
100-prospect list. Later in 
the summer, Kansas City 
began to see the fruits of 
several impressive draft 
classes, as youngsters Eric 
Hosmer, Mike ‘Moustakas 
and many others were 
called up to the Bigs. 

Since then, GM Dayton 
Moore has tried to lock up 
several pieces of this core, 
beginning with Billy Butler 
and outfielder Alex Gor- 
don, who finally started 
to fulfill the promise that 
once made him the sec- 
ond overall pick in 2005. 
At the same time, Moore 
has avoided bad contracts, 
such as the ones he gave to 
Gil Meche and Jose Guil- 
len just a few winters ago, 
something few others in 
the division have done. 

Just as important as 
Kansas City’s youth move- 
ment, they are just one of 
two teams in the Central 
not bogged down by poor 
long-term deals like the 
ones handed to Joe Mauer 
and Adam Dunn last off- 
season and Fielder months 
ago. The other, the Indians, 
have far from the minor 
league riches that the Roy- 
als possess. Yes, things are 
looking up in KC. 

Breakout candidate: Ja- 
son Kipnis, 2B, Indians 


AL WEST 

The winner: Los Ange- 
les Angels. I’ve tossed and 
turned in my sleep over 
this division, mulling the 
differences between the 
Halos and the two-time 
reigning American League 
champion Texas’ Rang- 
ers. But here’s why I think 
the Angels trump Nolan 
Ryan’s herd: pitching wins 
championships. 

Don’t look now, but 
the Angels staff — Jered 
Weaver, Dan Haren, CJ 
Wilson and Ervin Santana 
— rivals the Phillies’ and 
Giants’ as one of the most 
talented corps of arms in 
baseball. 

As for the Rangers, their 
rotation is a question mark. 
They lost their ace, Wilson, 
and are now counting on 
Japanese import Yu Dar- 
vish, former closer Neftali 
Feliz, and young lefthand- 
ers Derek Holland and 
Matt Harrison to shoulder 
a very heavy load. All four 
of these arms could have 
breakout campaigns, but 
Darvish and Feliz will be 
rookie rotation mates, and 
the Southpaws are coming 
off 2011 seasons, in which 
they both greatly increased 
their workload — a trou- 
bling sign for pitchers 25 
years old or younger. 

Both teams have good, 
if not great, offenses — I'd 
take Texas’ because Los 
Angeles is so right-hand- 
ed — but the difference in 
pitching will be the differ- 
ence in the division. 


Knockin’ on the door: . 
Seattle Mariners. | would 
like to pick the Rangers 


here. After all, they have 


one of baseball's richest 


farm systems, _ showing 
time and time again that 
they are willing to invest 


in young international tal- 


ents. But GM Jon Daniels 


and Texas aren't sneaking 


up on anyone. pares the 
Mariners just mi, 


Y While ee a Bs 
_in the AL West made a big 
- free agent splash this off- 


season, the Mariners trad- 


ed for young DH/catcher 


Jesus Montero end their 


Meats 
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young pitching should 
have them back in conten- 
tion in due time. It won't 
be this year, and it might 
not be the year after, but 
when Albert Pujols begins 
to age, the heat of Texas 
wears on the Rangers’ 
young arms, and the A’s 
continue to wait around 
for their new ballpark, the 
Mariners pitching staff of 
Felix Hernandez, Danny 
Hultzen, Taijuann Walker 
and James Paxton will be- 
coming into its own. 
Around the same time, 
Dustin Ackley, Justin Smoak, 
Montero and prospects Nick 
Franklin and Francisco Mar- 
tinez should give Seattle 
enough juice to chase down 
the division’s powers. 
Breakout candidate: 
Ackley, 2B, Mariners. 


Wild Cards: Tampa 
Bay Rays, Boston Red Sox: 
Tampa has holes behind the 
plate and at shortstop, but 
their young pitching should 
keep them in the playoff 
hunt. Boston was the best 
team in baseball from May- 
September last year, even 
without healthy or normal 
performances from Kevin 
Youkilis and Carl Crawford, 
so I expect them to rebound 
and battle the Yankees in the 
American League Champi- 
onship Series. 

MVP and Cy Young: 
Adrian Gonzalez and 
Jered Weaver. 


NL EAST 

The Winner: Philadel- 
phia Phillies. The Phillies 
are far from the shoo-in 
they were a year ago when 
they built one of baseball's 
greatest rotations on paper; 
the Big Three of Roy Hal- 
laday, Cliff Lee and Cole 
Hamels largely lived up 
to the hype. While those 
three should dominate 
once again, Philadelphia’s 
offense is older and even 
more injury-prone than it 
was a year ago. 

Ryan Howard, Placido 
Polanco and Chase Utley 
will all start the season on 
the disabled list, with the 
season outlook of How- 
ard and Utley extremely 
cloudy. All said, though, the 
postseason race will come 
back to pitching, and even 
if the $50 million doled 
out to Jonathan Papelbon 
this winter may have been 
a steep price, the Fightin’s 
should feel secure in who 
they have on the mound in 
almost any inning. Because 
of this, it’s tough to believe 
that Phillie fans won't be 
loving October baseball. 

Knockin’ on the door: 
Washington Nationals. 
While it’s tough to be a 
sleeper pick when you play 
in the nation’s Capital and 
own two of the most high- 
ly touted young players in 
the game in Stephen Stras- 
burg and Bryce Harper, the 
Nats most certainly are a 
sleeper. Washington hasn’t 
finished .500 since 2005 
when they were 81-81 and 
still played in Montreal. 

Yet I, and National man- 
ager Davey Johnson, ex- 
pect D.C. to witness post- 
season baseball this year. 
Right now, I have them as 


the National League's sixth 
best team, just behind the 
San Francisco Giants solely 
because their pitching staff 


is less proven. However, 
Strasburg coupled with 
former Division II] college 


baseball star Jordan Zim- 
mermann give Washing- 
ton a pair of flamethrowers 
coming off injuries. 

They also added strike- 
out machine Gio Gonzalez, 
by utilizing their bountiful 
farm system, and Edwin 
Jackson in the offseason, 
giving the squad a dan- 
gerously talented rotation. 
The bullpen, led by closer 
Drew Storen, is also ultra 
talented, and Ryan Zim- 
merman’s offense should 
get a boon when Harper 
is called up in June. First 
in war, first in peace, last 
in the National League is a 
thing of the past. 

Breakout candidate: 
Zimmermann, RHP, Na- 
tionals. 


NL CENTRAL 

The Winner: Cincin- 
nati Reds. Not even two 
weeks ago, I would have 
been tempted to call the 
Reds’ offseason the best in 
the National League. And 
it still might be because the 
Reds have a very legitimate 
chance to advance deep 
into October this year. 

Their deal to land Mat 
Latos, a young, team-con- 
trolled potential ace for a 
host of prospects, whose 
futures in Cincinnati were 
blocked by Joey Votto and 
rookie catcher Devin Me- 
soraco, was the defining 
addition of the division’s 
winter. And their one-year 
deal for closer Ryan Mad- 
son was a steal. 

But then Madson had 
Tommy John surgery last 
week, and the Reds risked 
the future of the franchise 
with a gargantuan ten-year 
$225 million extension for 
Votto on Monday. Even with 
these circumstances, Cincin- 
nati is primed for the play- 
offs because of their unques- 
tioned depth around the 
horn and in the rotation; al- 
ready their bullpen depth is 
being utilized, as Sean Mar- 
shall will step into the Reds’ 
closer’s role for Madson. 

This, combined with the 
losses of Albert Pujols and 
Prince Fielder in the divi- 
sion and three teams that 
have virtually no shot at 
October, have the Reds in 
better shape than any of 
their counterparts. 

Knockin’ on the door: 
Chicago Cubs. Okay, not 
entirely. But when else am 
I going to talk about my be- 
loved Cubbies in a positive 
light this year? The Cubs 
farm system isn’t all that 
great — it’s highlighted 
by outfielders Brett Jack- 
son and Matt Szczur and 
infielders Anthony Rizzo 
and Javier Baez, but it lacks 
a true impact arm — and 
the team is still hampered 
by the monster contract 


- given to Alfonso Soriano 


under the Jim Hendry- 
regime. Thus, 2012 seems 
like a lost year. 
However, the 
tion of Theo Epstein, Jed 
Hoyer and Jason McLeod 


addi-. 


to the Lovable’s front of- 
fice should make the club 
relevant again before long. 
Already, Epstein and Co. 
have unloaded Carlos Zam- 
brano’s albatross salary and 
ego, foregone the tempta- 
tion to splurge on any big 
name free agents like Pujols 
or Fielder as well as not re- 
sign Aramis Ramirez, and 
managed to trade for Rizzo, 
the club’s best bet for a long- 
term solution at first-base 
since Mark Grace. 

Although things may spi- 
ral on-the-field in the near 
future, the Cubs’ new-look | 
baseball operations and | 
scouting departments have 
the wherewithal to turn 
things around in due time. 

Breakout Candidate: 
Mesoraco, C, Reds. 


NL WEST 
The Winner: Arizona 
Diamondbacks. Surpris- | 


ingly, few people are as 
high on Arizona head- 
ing into the season as I 
am. And, although I hear 
the worries as much as 
the next guy — predicted 
down years from pitchers 
Trevor Cahill and Ian Ken- 
nedy in addition to offen- 
sive catalyst Ryan Roberts 
— the Diamondbacks are | 
still the most talented team 
in the division. San Fran- | 
cisco did not upgrade their | 
offense well, the Dodgers 
were limited by financial 
constraints, the Rockies 
have little to no pitching, 
and the Padres are rebuild- 
ing. Thus, Justin Upton and 
the D-Backs will prevail, 
not by default, but because 
of their young core and ro- 
tation depth. 

Knockin’ on the door: 
San Diego Padres. Ship- 
ping Latos to Cincinnati 
may give the wrong im- 
pression to Padre fans, but 
GM Josh Byrnes does have 
a plan in mind: to rebuild 
through the farm system. 
The Padres have excep- 
tional depth in the Minor | 
Leagues, rivaled only by | 
the Diamondbacks in the 
division, which should | 
bring the Friars back to rel- 
evancy before long. 

The additions of former 
UMiami standouts Yonder 
Alonso and Yasmani Gran- 
dal in the Latos trade boost- 
ed a system already led by 
outfielder Rymer Liriano 
and right-hander Casey 
Kelly, part of the Adrian 
Gonzalez-trade, and the 
duo should make an impact 
as soon as this year. 


Breakout candidate: 
Drew Pomeranz, LHP, 
Rockies. 


Wild Cards: Atlanta 
Braves, San Francisco Gi- 
ants: Atlanta, like Boston, 
will rebound from their col- 
lasal collapse late September 
because of their staggering 
rotation depth. The Gigan- 
tes return plenty of pitching 
but the Nationals, Marlins, 
Brewers and Cardinals will 
be knocking. They need to 
prove they can hit. 
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M. Tennis 


moves up 


to 16th in 
Natl polls 


By RYAN KAHN 


[ip Hop Editor 


The Hopkins men’s ten- 
nis team placed no doubt 
in opponents’ minds that 
they are poised for their 
ae straight confer- 
ence title this season. Now 
ranked 16th in the Nation- 
al Division II polls, Head 
coach Jamie Engle’s team 


| has won three straight 


matches. recently rolling 
over conference competi- 
tion; Ursinis this past Sat- 
urday and Franklin & Mar- 
shall this past Tuesday. 
The Blue Jays came into 
Saturday’s match against 
the Bears already with two 
straight shutouts in con- 
ference play and followed 
suit on Saturday. Hopkins 
jumped to an early lead 
with the help of fresh- 


| men Ed Corty and Noah 


Joachim in doubles play as 
they won, 8-0. Next, junior 
Andy Hersh and freshman 
Sam Weissler continued to 
keep the foot on the pedal 
and won, 8-1. 

Senior Jacob Barnaby 
and sophomore German 
Gonzalez began to see 
some resistance in the third 
and final doubles match, 
but were able to pull out an 
8-6 victory. 

Off to a quick lead, the 
Blue Jays continued to play 
fundamentally sound and 
aggressive in singles play. 
Freshman Tanner Brown 
only lost one game (6-0, 6-1) 


in his singles match, while __ 


freshman Jensen Reiter 

matched Browns play with a 

6-1,6-0 win of his own. Hersh 
and Weissler then won to put 
Hopkins ahead, 7-0. 

David Greenbaum was 
next on deck, outscoring his 
counterpart 12-1. The match 
came to a close when soph- 
omore Joonas Karjalainen 
won in a shutout. 

Hopkins would quickly 
improve to 5-0 in the con- 
ference with a win over 
Franklin and = Marshall 
Tuesday afternoon. Barn- 
aby and Brown led off for 
the Blue Jays with a clutch 
opening doubles victory, 
8-2. Juniors Morgan Dauer 
and Jeff Kamei then won 
the second game, 8-3. F&M 
bounced back with a win 
in the finals doubles match, 
but Kamei quickly put the 
Blue Jays back into the driv- 
er’s seat with a 6-0, 6-0 win 
to start singles play. 

Already up 3-1, Weissler 
then won 6-1, 6-1. Barnaby 
clinched the big win for the 
Blue Jays with a 6-1, 6-4vic- 
tory and Brown and Hersh 
continued to dominate the 


MVP and Cy Young: 
Justin Upton and Roy 
Halladay. 

World Series: New York 
Yankees over Cincinnati 
Reds. 


match with wins at singles. 

The Blue Jays return to 
action on Saturday, Apr. 
7, as the team will take on 
Centennial Conference op- 


ponent Haverford. 


BLUE JAY SPORTS SCOREBOARD @ 


at 
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ee ATHLETE OR H EWEEK 


By ERICK SUN 


Sports Editor 


Standing at six-foot-six, 
senior right-handed pitch- 
er Alex Eliopoulos has 
been a towering force all 
season long for the Hop- 
kins baseball team. Named 
as a preseason second team 
All-American by d3base- 
ball.com and a top 10 Di- 
vision III prospect by Per- 
fectGame.org, the nation's 
largest baseball recruiting 
service, Eliopoulos has 
made good on that billing 
by starting 2012 with a 4-0 
record and a sparkling 1.02 
ERA in seven starts. 

Furthermore, the senior 
from Arlington, VA leads 
all Hopkins pitchers with 
a .217 _ batting-average- 
against, 47 strikeouts, and 
44.1 innings pitched. 

For his third win of the 
season, last Tuesday March 
28 against Dickinson, Elio- 
poulos threw a complete 
game, _ six-hitter, while 
striking out a career high 
11 in the 3-2 win. Despite 
throwing 157 pitches in the 
game, Eliopoulos started 


SPORTS 


ALEX ELIOPOULOS 


Centen- 
nial Conference foe 
McDaniel College a 
week later looking 
to earn his fourth 
win of the season. 


against 


When asked 
about his  work- 
load, Eliopoulos 
said, "I threw a lot 


of pitches in the 
Dickinson game, 
but I was ready to 
for McDaniel. 
The coaching staff 
did a good job to 
prepare me for the 
game, and I felt like 
[ was ready to pitch 
from the start." 
Eliopoulos shut 
the Green Terror 


Y 
go 


a 2.83 ERA. He fol- 
lowed his tremen- 
dous sophomore 
campaign with an 
equally impressive 
junior season, lead- 
ing the team with 
a 6-3 record while 
dropping his ERA 
to 2.38. 

If the start of 
2012 is any indica- 
tion, Eliopoulos’ fi- 
nal season could be 
his best. However, 
his success, he says, 
isn't the result of fo- 
cusing On any one 
thing. 

"L focus on work- 
ing hard and getting 
better. That's my ap- 


down through five 
innings, allow- 
ing only two hits 
and no runs while 
walking two and striking 
out three. He needed just 
51 pitches to carve through 
their lineup, 

Behind the arm of The 
Newsletter’s Athlete of the 
Week, Hopkins went on 
to defeat McDaniel 9-5 in 
front of the home fans at 


VITAL 
STATISTICS 


Name: Alex Eliopoulos 
Year: Senior 


Hometown: Arlington, VA 

High School: The Heights 

Major: Economics with Business Minor 

Accomplishments: The senior has 
blown opposing hitters away, posting a 
team and Centennial Conference best 


44 strikouts on the season. 


the JHU 
Baseball 
Diamond. 
With the 
win, the 
Blue Jays 


improved 
to 13-8-2 on 
the season 
and 4-1 in 
the Centen- 
nial Confer- 
ence, while 
dropping 
McDaniel to 
1-4 in con- 
ference play. 

With his 
five score- 


FILE PHOTO 
Eliopoulos dominated the Green Terror for five innings. 


less innings this past Tues- 
day, Eliopoulos extended 
his scoreless earned runs 
innings streak to 25, dating 
back to his Mar. 9th start 
against Stevenson. 

Eliopoulos credits his 
sinker and slider for his 
strong pitching. 

"Typically, my favorite 
count to throw my slider is 
a 3-2 count which is pretty 
unconventional, but I love 
that pitch. I like the chal- 
lenge of having to throw 
a strike with that pitch in 
that count and most hitters 
aren't expecting it. I trust 
myself to throw it and let 
it do what it's supposed to.” 

For his career, Eliopou- 
los has been a consistent 
performer for Head coach 
Bob Babb. While Eliopou- 
los played minimally as a 
freshman, he burst onto the 
stage in his sophomore sea- 
son with a 10-1 record and 


Jays athletes excel at MD Invite 


By. J EFF SCHILL 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins women’ s 
track and field team trav- 
eled to Raleigh, North 
Carolina to partake in the 
Raleigh Relays this past 
Friday. Sophomore  Hol- 
ly Clarke and freshman 
Hannah Eckstein repre- 


with a decisive victory in 
the 5,000 meter race, finish- 
ing with a time of 18:32.92. 
This was Sanborn’s best 
race to date in a Blue Jay 
uniform as she beat her 
next closest runner by over 
100 meters. Freshman Abby 
Flock also ran well, finish- 
ing fourth in the event. 

In the 800 meter run, ju- 


: FILE PHOTO 
Hopkins athletes did well against even stiff Div. | schools at the MD Invitational. 


sented the Blue Jays in the 
event. Clarke and Eckstein 
placed 10th and 14th in the 
10,000-meter event. This 
was against steep competi- 
tion, matching up against 
Division I opponents. For 
the six mile, 376 yd race, 
Clarke-ran a time of 36:10.39 
and_ Eckstein followed 
closely behind coming in 
at 36:33.82. In Division III, 
these scores took the num- 
ber two and three spots in 
the nation. Their perfor- 
mance on the national stage 
this past weekend in North 
Carolina was truly a re- 
markable accomplishment 
for the two Blue Jays. 

The Blue Jays returned 
to action the next day in 
College Park, Maryland to 
compete in the Maryland 
Invitational. Many Division I 
teams were competing in the 
event, including teams such 
as Maryland and the Naval 
Academy. The Blue Jays com- 
peted well on the day and 
many set personal records. 

Freshman. Lindsay San- 
born started*the Jays off 


nior Annie Monagle placed 
third in the event with a 
time of 2:15.05. This time 
ranks her first in the Cen- 
tennial Conference and 
sixth on the national Di- 
vision III level. Freshmen 
Ingrid Johnson and Paige 
Boehmcke competed in the 
1500 meter race and posted 
their best times to date 
with runs of 4:55.76 and 
4:56.78, respectively. 

In the javelin throw, 
Emily Swenson recorded 
a throw of 38.48 meters, 
which landed her a sec- 
ond place finish in the 
event and in the lead in 
the Centennial Confer- 
ence. Swenson also _per- 
formed well in the shot, 
throwing for a distance of 
11.75 meters, tops in the 
conference. Right behind 
Swenson was junior team- 
mate Alana Merkow who 
threw for 11.64 meters. She 
ranks second in the Cen- 
tennial Conference. In the 
pole vault, Kelsey Bower 
had a score of 10’ (3.05) and 
placed fourth in the meet. 


The Blue Jay sprinters 
had a strong performance 
in College Park. Freshman 
Kelley Hussey posted a 
score to ranks her second 
in the 100 meter (13.14). 
Sophomore Chloe 
and junior Amelia Valle- 
nilla tied for fourth. 

The Hopkins men’s 
track team was also in ac- 
tion this past week 
at College Park. 


sion I opponents 
but were able to 
have many good 
early season 
scores. Freshman 


a statement in his 
high jump perfor- 


landing him 
first place in the 
Centennial Con- 
ference, but only 
good enough for 
sixth place in the 
event. Sophomore 
Jon Hickman also 
found himself in 
first place in the 
Centennial Con- 
ference but only finished in 
eighth for the discus event. 
The Blue Jays also set a 
conference leading time in 
the 4 X 400 meter relay at 
3:34.39, 

The distance run- 
ners for the Blue Jays all 
showed their abilities. In 
the 1500-meter run, Julian 


Saliani (4:04.24), sopho- 
mores Wes Butler (4:04.47), 
Robert Ferris (4:04.80) 


and senior Brett Schwartz 
(4:05.19) all had impressive 
times. 

It is clear that the team 
has the ability to stack up 
against some of the top 
Division I programs in the 
country. Not only did the 
Blue Jays post scores that 
were atop of the Centen- 
nial Conference, they were 
able to amass top rankings 
amongst some Division | 
opponents. The Blue Jays 
can carry this conference 
into their next event in 
Millersville, Pa to compete 
in the Millersville Met- 
rics and Combined Events 
Challenge on Apr. 6th. 


Ryan Walsh made | 


mance (6'2” (1.88)), | 


in | 


Ryan | 


The Blue Jays also | 
faced stiff compe- 
tition from Divi- | 


proach everyday. | 
also try to visualize 
everything that I 
do," the senior said. 

What's more, Eliopoulos 
may be able to continue his 
baseball career after gradu- 
ating with a potential op- 
portunity to tryout for Team 
Greece and play in the 2013 
World Baseball Classic. 

If he makes the team, it 
would be fitting for him to 
be taking his play to the next 
level of competition. Ac- 
cording to junior shortstop 
Kyle Neverman, Eliopou- 
los has "been phenomenal 
just aman among boys.” 

As the Blue Jays look to 
defend their conference 
crown and achieve an un- 
precedented fifth straight 
title, the team will rely on 
Eliopoulos to come up big 
throughout the season. 
And with coach Babb's 
motto of "win one game 
everyday" in mind, the se- 
nior star will certainly be 
ready when his number is 
called. 


Baseball 

trumps 
Green 
Terror 


BASEBALL, From B12 
McDaniel scored five runs. 

Sophomore Ed Bryner 
replaced Kahn to end the 
inning at a much closer 
9-5, where the score would 
stay for the remainder of 
the game. 

“T like what [Head 
Coach Bob] Babb estab- 
lished in Arizona, our mot- 
to of win[ning] one game 
every day,” said junior 
shortstop Kyle Neverman 
in response to the win. 

“If we do that,” he con- 
tinued, “we'll be in great 
shape and good position 
going into the conference 
fournament. . .and we’ll be 
where we want to be.” 

Kahn summed up the 
team’s mentality well, say- 
ing “Once we get running 
on full cylinders and start 
clicking in all aspects of 
the game, we're going to 
have the potential to do 
great things and we'll cer- 
tainly be the team to beat.” 

Junior Hank Sanders out- 
lined the team’s goals, say- 
ing that they “have to to beat 
McDaniel on Thursday and 
sweep Swarthmore in order 
to get closer to our goal of 
winning the conference and 
going to the playoffs.” 

If the team is to real- 
ize these ambitious goals, 
though, they are going to 
have to cut out their weak 
spots, reflected for a large 
part in the seventh inning 
this Tuesday. 

Regardless, as their re- 
cent successes indicate, the 
Blue Jays can most definite- 
ly continue to win. These 
few weak spots are invari- 
ably surrounded by much 
more significant strengths, 


which will hopefully come | 


to the forefront of their | 


play before the postseason. 

The Jays will face Me- 
Daniel again Thursday at 
3:30 p.m. on the road. 


W. Lacrosse to host 


Gators on 


By JEFF LYNCH 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins women’s 
lacrosse team hit the road 
to Nashville, Tennessee to 
take on the 15th ranked 
Commodores of Vanderbilt 
University in American La- 
crosse Conference action. 
The 19th ranked Lady Blue 
Jays came into town fresh 
off a 9-8 nail-biting win 
against the Tigers of Princ- 
eton University. The game 
was the 14thin a series that 
dates back ten years, with 
the ‘Dores leading 8-5 in- 
cluding six straight head- 
ing into the Sunday after- 
noon match-up of NCAA 
women’s lacrosse power- 
houses. The Commodores 
again would come out on 
top and send the Lady 
Jays home unhappy with a 
11-14 loss in a tightly con- 
tested game that never saw 
a cushion larger than three 
goals for either squad. 

Vandy came out hot in 
the opening ten minutes 
of the first half, jumping 
out to a two goal lead on 
a couple of unassisted tal- 
lies, only to see the Lady 
Jays, led by senior Rachel 
Ballatori, come storming 
back with three consecu- 
tive goals to take the lead 
halfway through the first 
half. Ballatori capitalized 
on a pair of free position 
shots to tie it up before 
picking up the hat-trick 
on a feed from sophomore 
Taylor D’Amore, the first 
of her three assists on the 
afternoon. The Lady Blue 
Jays would hold this lead 
for the next five and a half 
minutes, only to see it 
evaporate with a five min- 
ute 4-0 run by the Commo- 
dores that gave Vanderbilt 
the lead at 6-3. 

The. Lady. Jays again 
showed their _ resiliency 
and managed to net three 
goals in the span of 1:11 to 
knot the score at six apiece 
with five minutes to play in 
the first half. Vandy, how- 
ever, seized the momen- 


| tum going into halftime as 


senior All-American Ally 
Carey scored the second 
goal of her hat-trick. The 
‘Dores held on to a 7-6 lead 
after the first 30 minutes, 
and the Blue Jays would 
never again draw closer 
than one goal despite trad- 
ing several tallies through- 
out the second half. The 
Lady Jays drew the score 
close at 12-11 with 9:13 to 
play in the game on Col- 
leen McCaffrey’s team- 
leading 25th goal, however, 
they would be held score- 
less until the final whistle, 
as the Commodores would 
stretch their lead to 14-11 
with two goals scored by 
Kacie Connors. 

Headlining the day for 
the ‘Lady Blue Jays were 
Ballatori (5 G), McCaffrey 
(3G), D’‘Amore (1 G 3 A) 
and senior Candace Rossi 
(3 A). The loss dropped the 
19th ranked Blue Jays to 7-3 
(0-1 ALC) on the season, 
while Vandy improved to 
6-4 (1-2 ALC). 

D’Amore leads the Lady 
Blue Jays in points this sea- 


19th ranked Women’s lacrosse fell 14-11 to a strong Van 


Saturday 


son with 42 on 22 goals and 
20 assists while starting all 
ten games this season. She 
has also been shooting at a 
0.512 shooting percentage 
as well as capitalizing on 
six free position goals in 
eight opportunities, tops 
on the team. D’Amore, 
along with McCaffrey and 
Rossi, have been named to 
the watch list for the Amer- 
ican Lacrosse Conference 
Player of the Year, while 


D’Amore also has _ been 
mentioned on the 2012 
Tewaaraton Watch List 


(women’s college lacrosse’s 
highest individual honor), 
along with senior defender 
Alyssa Kildare. 

Head Coach Janine 
Tucker and her team will 
have little time to dwell on 
this loss, as they will look 
to quickly rebound and 
continue their late season 
gauntlet in which six of 
their last seven games are 
against teams in the top 
15 in the country. Next up 
is a match-up against the 
5th ranked Gators of the 
University of Florida. The 
Gators are one of the most 
impressive offensive clubs 
in the country, as they have 
outscored their opponents 
by more than 150 goals this 
season in 14 games. 

“Florida is a very fast 
team and has a very ef- 
fective attack,” junior 
midfielder Courtney Sch- 
weizer said, and the Lady 
Blue Jays are planning to 
defend against this by add- 
ing an extra defender and 
playing only two midfield- 
ers. In addition to the extra 
defender, the Jays will look 
to face guard U of F's ex- 
plosive attackers, relying 
less on sliding to help and 
more on consistent one-on- 
one match-ups. 

“Extra experience on the 
defensive end of the field 
should help to slow them 
down in transition, and 
also help us to effectively 
clear the ball upfield,” Sch- 
weizer went on to say. 

The junior Psychological 
and Brain Sciences major 
from Wilmington, DE will 
be an important part in 
the Lady Blue Jays success 
against the Gators for her 
versatility in both defend- 
ing and scoring, as she has 
taken on more of an offen- 
sive role this season with 
her career high 15 goals 
through the first ten games. 

“Ultimately, if we ex- 
ecute our defenses and 
offenses that have been 
specifically tailored ~ to 
utilize our strengths 
while exploiting Florida’s 
weaknesses, we could 
and should control the 
outcome of the game to be 
in our favor.” 

The American Lacrosse 
Conference tilt between 
the Gators and the Lady 
Blue Jays is set to begin on 
Saturday, Apr. 7th at 1:00 
PM on historic Homewood 
Field. Be sure to come out 
and support women’s la- 
crosse as the season really 
heats up and watch them 
try to tame the Gators 
and send them back down 
south with a loss. 


FILE PHOTO 
derbilt squad. 
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CALENDAR : 
D ID ifs THURSDAY +6 
f M. L e vs. Albany, 
K NOW ae SATURDAY 


M. Tennis vs. Haverford, 11 AM 
Baseball vs. Swarthmore, 12:30 PM (DH) 
W. Lacrosse vs. Florida, 1 PM 
W. Tennis vs. Washington, 3 PM 


In just Head coach Dave 
Woodring’s second season, 
Hopkins women’s tennis has 
achieved its highest ranking 


SPORTS 


in the history of the program, 
now eighth nationally. 


WEDNESDAY 


W. Lacrosse vs. Virginia, 5:30 PM 


Women’s tennis rolls Lady Jays’ win streak snapped at Vandy 
lo sweep over Bears 


By ASHLEY MILLETTE 
Staff Writer 


In the past few months, 
the Hopkins women’s ten- 
nis team has faced many 
formidable opponents in- 
cluding top ranked Wil- 
liams, Tufts and Emory. 
While the Lady Jays did 
face several difficult match- 
es and a few defeats, they 
have become a formidable 
team themselves, recently 
moving to the eighth spot 
in the Division III rankings. 

The Blue Jays secured 
their seventh win of the sea- 
son last Saturday against 
fellow Centennial Confer- 
ence school, Ursinus. Mas- 
tering both the singles and 
doubles rounds in their 
matches against the Bears, 
Hopkins came out with a 
sweeping win of 9-0. 

Starting off the matches 
were doubles partners ju- 
nior Andrea Berlinghof and 
freshman Macie Wilkins, 
who pulled out an 8-0 win. 
Senior Courtney Boger, 
freshman Kaitlin Pfisterer, 
freshmen Shannon Libaw 
and Stephanie Rettig then 
followed with back-to-back 
sweeps of 8-0. 

Pfisterer, who cinched 
the 9-0 win for the Blue 
Jays, commented that their 
match-up against the Bears 
comprised a rather unique 
set of circumstances. 

“It was the first time 
this season that the girls’ 
and boys’ tennis teams 
were sharing the courts,” 
Pfisterer said. 

Despite the extra action 
going on around the Lady 
Jays, Pfisterer, who's deci- 
sion to come to Hopkins 
was greatly affected by its 
great tennis program, not- 
ed that she felt the Ursinus 
match was a great testa- 
ment of how strong their 
team has become. 

“During this match ev- 
eryone who was on the 
court played great and 
stayed focused, and those 
who weren't on the court 
at the moment were on the 
sidelines cheering the oth- 
ers on,” the freshman said. 
“We also had a great fan 
section compiled of friends 
and family that came to 
support us.” 

With very few loses in 
any of the singles games, 
the Jays came out strong all 
around with most girls los- 
ing only one or two games. 
Freshman Shannon Hern- 
don stood out, clearing all 
games with a 6-0, 6-0 win. 

With such a _ positive 
outcome so far this season, 
Pfisterer stated that the 
Lady Jays hope to continue 
to strengthen their team 
and improve their record. 

“Currently, our team is 
ranked very high national- 


ly and we hold the highest 
ranking this program has 
ever had. So far, we have 
had a great season and great 
results — especially against 
top teams. We lost to Wil- 
liams 6-3, Emory 5-4, Wash- 
ington and Lee 5-4, and we 
have beaten Tufts 8-1 and 
Dennison 5-1. These results 
show that we are right there 
with all of the top teams in 
the country, and we have a 
great chance at NCAA's. 

“As a team, I think our 
goals are to give every- 
thing we have and to pull 
through one or two more 
individual matches against 
the top teams so we can 
continue to improve and 
move forward.” 

It is worth noting that 
Williams, Emory, Tufts and 
Dennison are all currently 
ranked above Hopkins, 
showing that even when 
facing the most competi- 
tive of teams, Hopkins is a 
force to be reckoned with. 

In a sport that is rather 
individualized, Pfsiterer 
states that she finds team- 
work and camaraderie to 
be quite important. 

“Tennis is a very unique 


#5 Men’s Lacrosse toppled by Tar Heels 


sport in that it has both in- | 


dividual and team aspects. | 


Growing up playing ten- | 


nis, we all have learned 
and grown to love tennis as 
mostly an individual sport. 
However, once we reached 
the college level, we were 
pect of the sport and that 
has made the game that 
much better. 

“There are about 15 
girls on the tennis team 
all with different majors, 
personalities 
grounds, but we all share 
important things: the love 
for the sport, the desire to 
do our best and our sup- 
portive nature.” 


Pfsiterer further com- | 
mented that the frequent | 


practices, games and travel 
help to bring the girls to- 
gether. 

“I can personally state 
that when I am in a close 
match, just looking over 
and seeing my teammates 
on the next court or nearby 
cheering me on, makes me 
push myself to the next 
level as I have the desire to 
win not only for me, but for 
them as well.” 

As for personal goals 
Pfisterer keeps it short 
and simple. “My personal 
goal for the season is just 
to do everything and any- 
thing I can do to help my 
team become better and 
win the most matches we 
possibly can.” 

Keep an eye out for 
Hopkins’s women’s tennis 
in their next match against 
Washington College on 
Apr. 7. 


FILE PHOTO 
Sophomore Hailey Hogan was the reigning conference player of the week. 
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After four straight wins by a combined seven goals against tough opponents like Harvard and Princeton, women’s lacrosse traveled 
to Nashville, TN this past weekend to take on Vanderbilt. Although the Jays lost, falling to 7-3 on the year, Hopkins did receive five 
goals from senior attackman Rachel Ballatori (above). For full coverage, please see Page B11. 


By ERICK SUN 
Sports Editor 


With wins over then 
number-five Syracuse and 
top-ranked Virginia in the 
past week, the Hopkins 
men’s lacrosse team grabbed 
the number one spot in both 
the —_ InsideLacrosse/Nike 
Media Poll and the Coaches 
Poll for the 104th time in 
program history. 

However, the dynamic 
University of North Caro- 


| lina attack, led by freshman 
and _back- | 


standout Jimmy Bitter, was 
relentless against a Hop- 
kins defense that perhaps 
was poised for ,a letdown 
after two emotional victo- 
ries the previous week. 

As a result, Hopkins 
came out flat against the Tar 
Heels at the Konica Minolta 
Big-City Classic, letting the 
Tar Heels take a quick 4-2 
lead through most of the 
first quarter. While junior 
goaltender Pierce Bassett 
made several key stops, the 
defense could not handle 
the quickness of UNC's Bit- 
ter who had two goals in 
the first 15 minutes. 

The freshman routinely 
forced the Hopkins defense 
to send multiple defenders 
his way in an attempt to 
slow down his drives to 
the net. His performance 
was reminiscent of the 
play of his older brother, 
Billy Bitter, who had four 
goals against Hopkins in 
last season’s matchup. 

Despite the difficult start 
for Hopkins, two quick 
goals in the final two min- 
utes of the opening frame 
allowed the Blue Jays to tie 
the game up at 4-4. Senior 
team captain Chris Boland 
made a triumphant return 
from a shoulder injury in 
the season opener, which 
caused him to miss seven 
games. The sixth year se- 
nior made his mark early, 
scoring and assisting on 
his team’s third and fourth 
goals, respectively. 

In the second quarter, 
the Blue Jays were unable 
to capitalize on this mo- 
mentum. UNC Sophomore 
R.G. Keenan dominated at 


the face-off “X,” going 18- 
25 on the day and allowing 
the Tar Heels to work mul- 


tiple possessions against 
the Blue Jay defense, the 
large difference in time- 
of-possession ultimately 
wearing the defense down. 

Hopkins was out-shot 
22-2 in the second quar- 
ter, and the discrepancy 
showed on the scoreboard. 
By the time the two teams 
were heading for the lock- 
er room, the Tar Heels had 
outscored Hopkins 4-0 in 
the quarter for a 4-8 lead. 

While the four goal 
deficit would certainly be 
a challenge to overcome, 
head coach Dave Pietra- 
mala must have done some- 
thing to fire his team up 
during the halftime break. 
After a dismal second quar- 
ter, the Blue Jays took the 
field in the third looking 
more like the team that had 
run past Syracuse and Vir- 
ginia on the way to an 8-0 
record. Goals from sopho- 
more Brandon Benn, ju- 
nior Lee Coppersmith and 
sophomore Greg Edmonds 
brought the Blue Jays with- 
in one of UNC at 7-8. 

With more possession 
and an outstanding effort 
from the defense, Hopkins 
was able to fight their way 
back against a Tar Heel team 
looking to clip the wings off 
the top ranked Blue Jays. 


The comeback was 
short-lived though, as UNC 
would use a 3-5 fourth 


FILE PHOTO 
The Blue Jays return to action Thursday night at 7 PM against Albany. 


quarter to down the Blue 
Jays 9-13 in front of a record 
setting crowd of 25,934 peo- 
ple at the Metlife Stadium. 

The loss was the first 
regular season loss for the 
Blue Jays dating back to last 
season, a run of 15 straight 
games. After the game, 
in reference to the relent- 
lessness of the Tar Heels 
Pietramala told InsideLa- 
crosse.com “[t]hey played 
like a hungry team.” 

If any good news can 
come of the game, it is that 
after missing nearly the 
entire season, Boland was 
able to not only return, but 
also play well. As the old- 
est player on the team, his 
presence on the field is in- 
valuable for his play and 
his leadership abilities. 

Furthermore, the loss 
offers an opportunity for 
the team to finally face 
some adversity in what has 
been a relatively smooth 
2012 season. While no loss 
can ever be considered a 
good thing, this may allow 
the team to find areas for 
improvement and to gain 
some necessary experience 
for the post-season. 

The Blue Jays will look 
to return to form tonight 


Blue Jays 
off to 4-I 
start in 
Centennial 


By SAMUEL GLASSMAN 
Sports Editor 


The Blue Jays bested the 
McDaniel Green Terror 
this past Tuesday, achiev- 
ing a 9-5 victory, the result 
of a combination of strong 
Hopkins play, as well as 
several McDaniel errors. 
The Blue Jays have moved 
to 13-8-2 on the season, and 
4-1 in the Centennial as the 
Blue Jays enter their second 
week of Conference play. 
Contrasting Hopkins’s 
strong start, scoring nine 
runs in the first four in- 
nings, McDaniel started 
the game very poorly, set- 
ting a tone that would be 
prevalent for almost the 
entire game 

This. tone was reflect- 
ed in a first-inning error, 
which allowed the Blue 
Jays to scoot ahead 2-0. In 
the second inning, a passed 
ball saw junior second base- 
man Adam Weiner reach 
scoring position, and he 
eventually scored to extend 
the lead to three runs. 

Two more runs were 
scored in the third inning 
off of sophomore Mike 
Denlinger’s first career 
home run, giving Hopkins 
a comfortable lead before 
the Green Terror had even 
found solid ground. 

The rally culminated in 
a four-run fourth inning, 
which included two errors, 
one from both the McDaniel 
right fielder and shortstop. 

Senior starting  pitch- 
er Alex Eliopoulos, The 
News-Letter’s Athlete of the 
Week, pitched well, allow- 
ing only two hits and two 
walks, while striking out 
three hitters. 


against Albany University 
on Homewood Field. 


In the seventh inning, 
See BASEBALL, pace B11 
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Men’s Tennis: 
Undefeated in CC 


The 16th-ranked men’s 
tennis team improved their 
conference record to 5-0 
this week, tackling Ursinus 
and Franklin and Marshall 
for easy wins, 9-0 and 7-2, 
Page B10 


Athlete of the Week: 
Alex Ehiopolous 


Senior pitcher Alex El- 
iopolous has not allowed 
an earned run since March 
9th, beating both Dickinson 
and McDaniel in conference 
play. The six-foot-six righty 


isateamcaptain. Page B11. 


MLB Preview: 
Extensive Coverage 


The Major League Base- 
ball season is officially un- 
derway and Mike Kanen 
gets you ready with his 


take on each divisions. 


winner and up-and-com- 
ing teams. Page B10 
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